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| the Queen’s ear, had also misrepresented him to 


her. L* Nottingham carry’d things so far, as to 
speak against him in the House of Lords!; and 
Walpole and Aislabie, in the House of Commons. 
All or part of this had made so strong an impres- 
sion on the Queen, that she in a manner put her 
negative upon him; and his two great friends, 
tho’ they had the sincerest desires for his higher 
promotion, found themselves unable to effect it, 


| and so were forced to banish him (for in that 


Regis | 
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Hotes. 
SPENCEANA., 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND 
CHARACTER OF DR. SWIFT. 
(Concluded from p. 23.) 

D* Swift was now arriv’d to the highest cha- 
racter as a writer of politics with all the party, 
and to a near and settled friendship, both with 
the Treasurer and L* Bolingbroke; and seem’'d, 
at that time, to stand the foremost for any pre- 
ferment that might become vacant. But by the 
very means that he obliged those two great men 
so much, he had disobliged many others very 
greatly ; and on the apprehensions of his being 
in the fairest way for a mitre, some of these made 
very strong remonstrances against him. That 
real good man, D* Sharpe, Archbishop of York, 
in particular, waited upon the Queen, by the de- 
sire of his brother ot Canterbury, to represent 
to her Majesty of what prejudice it might be, if 
a man of D* Swift's character shou'd be promoted 
to the lawn, whom several people had not scrupled 
to accuse of irreligion, and who certainly had 
shown too much levity in some of his actions and 
writings. The Dutchess! of Somerset, who had 

1“ Archbishop Sharpe, and a lady of the highest 
rank.” — Lives of the Poets, v. This lady was the 
Dutchess of Somerset: Mr rrapp, from his father, who 
was Chaplain to L¢ Bolingbroke. 


SO 


light he always regarded it) to the Deanery of 
St Patrick. He went thither to be installed ; but 
received so many letters from the ministers (who 
cou'd not well be without him), to hasten him back 
to London, that his stay in Ireland was no longer 
than a fortnight. I doubt not but that he had 
been of use to them by his advice in the Cabinet, 


| as well as by his writings with the publick; and 


he continued to be so in both, as long as they held 
together. 

The condition of his two great friends was (in 
a point very fatal to themselves, but very happy 
perhaps, for the nation) like that of Cesar and 
Pompey; L* Oxford cou'd bear no equal, and 
L* Bolingbroke no superior. In the beginning 
of their differences, D' Swift used all his en- 
deavours, by writing*, by advice, and by en- 
treaties, to restore peace and to re-establish a 
friendship between them; and when he found 
that neither was practicable, and forsaw that their 
feuds must be the ruin of them, he retired® to a 
friend of his in Berkshire *, ten weeks before the 
Queen's death® ; and immediately after that fatal 
blow to all the party, returned to reside at his 
Deanery in Dublin. As the generality of the 


people there had entertain’d very strong sus- 


picions of the Queen's late ministry being en- 
gaged in designs which, had they had time to 
ripen, wou’d probably have terminated in the 
destruction both of our church and state ; and as 
the Dean of S* Patrick’s had been connected so 
closely with some of the chief and most suspected 
of those ministers, and had been so particularly 
active in the defence of them and their avowed 
measures ; he was also very strongly suspected of 
being concerned in their most private designs. 
No Dean, therefore, was ever worse received than 
he was at his first coming to settle among them. 
The Chapter of S‘ Patrick? thwarted him® in 
every thing he propos’d; they avoided him as 
1 Mr Sw 
ys 


wretched 


ft, p. 157. “ Having been driven to this 
<ingdom by his (ye Lord Treasurer’s) want of 
power to keep me in what I ought to call my own coun- 
try; tho’ I happen'd to be dropt here, and was a year old 
before I left it."—D* Swift's Letter from Dublin in 1737 to 
the then Ld. Oxford, son of the Treasurer. M* Swift, 343. 
2 Hawksworth, p. 23, 5 Mr Swift, p. 342. 
Pope’s Le . vol. ix. p. 17. 8vo. 
M* Hawkswoerth says “ A few weeks,” p. 242. 
Lives of the Poets, v. 86. 
7 Lives of the Poets, v. 86. 


tters 


8 Mr Swift, p. 183. 
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one would an infected person'; and look’d upon 


Dean. About 3 years after, he defeated the im- 


him as one who had been contriving the invasion | position of Wood's adulterated coin on the people 


and ruin of his country. When he walked thro’ 
the streets, he was frequently pointed at, and 
treated with abusive language by the shopkeepers 
and mechanics, and the meanest of the people 
flung dirt and filth at him as he passed. 
this the Dean got over by degrees. 
nities he receiv'd from the populace he regarded, 
probably, not without a secret indignation in his 
breast, but outwardly, with a superior contempt ; 
and the prejudice and animosities of his Chapter he 
conquer'’d to such a degree, that when presiding 
over them, “he looked,” as L‘ Orrery says in a 
high stile, “like Jupiter in the synod of the gods,” * 
governing them all by his nod. Tho’ the stroke 
which the Dean had received from the quarrel be- 
tween the ministers was a very severe one, and was 
extreamely aggravated by the death of the Queen 
soon after, yet it did not render him wholy unactive. 
He wrote a sketch of his History of the Four Last 
Years of her Reign during his stay in Berkshire ; 
just warm from the occasion, and with all the 
heat of party upon him, and gave it a fuller form 
in the first year after his return to Ireland [1715]. 
Immediately * after this was finisht, he began his 
Travels of Gulliver [1716], and carried that work 
on, at intervals, for 3 or 4 years. I am apt to 
imagine, too, that in this period [1720] of six 
years after his return to euleed he might employ 
himself a good deal in considering the distresses 
of his native country, and in laying in part of 
that fund of knowledge of its wants and interests 
which he made appear at times, in his writings, 
through a series of almost twenty years after it. 


of Ireland' by his Drapier Letters; which gave 


| so much offence to the government, that a reward 


| 
| 


All | 
The indig- | 


of 3007. was offered by proclamation for the dis- 
covery of the author of the Fourth Letter; and 
a new ® printer that he had employed was on the 
brink of being try’d before Whitshed, but escaped 


| by the Grand Jury’s® not finding the bill. 


D* Swift's acquiring so absolute a power over | 


his Chapter, when they had been so violently pre- 
judiced against him, is a strong proof of his great 

nowledge and dexterity in the management of 
affairs; but what is more strange, this so much 
hated and despis’d Dean at his first coming to 
settle in Dublin, in a few years after, became the 
highest favorite and idol of the people in general. 
He saw their poverty, their misery, and sufferings ; 
he consider'd their causes, and how they might 
be alleviated or remedied ; and his compassion for 
them, still the more animated, perhaps, by his 
hatred to the men in power, made him enter on 
that great task of becoming their patron and de- 
fender in his writings. 

In the beginning of the year’21, he published a 
treatise to recommend the use of their own manu- 
factures only to his countrymen, for which the 
printer* was so ill us’d. by Lord Chief Justice 

Whitshed, and Whitshed himself so much lasht 
and persecuted in songs and epigrams by the 





1 Lives of the Poets, v. 87. 
Mr Swift, p. 182. 

Waters; Mr. Swift, p. 184. 
Waters, Mr, Swift, p. 184. 


* Vn 


“ These Letters united the whole nation (to use 
Mr. Hawksworth’s* words) in the praises of the 
Dean, filled every street with his effigies, and 
every voice with acclamations.” Swift, on this 
occasion, redoubled his strokes on the Chief Jus- 
tice, who had used the Grand Jury (as he repre- 
sents® it) illegally, on their not finding the bill; 
and, in spite of all opposition and persecutions, 
continued his writing for the good of people, as 
long® as he was capable of writing anything that 
required thought and pains. 

The D® had been almost twelve years since the 
Queen’s death in Ireland, without making a single 
visit to his friends in England, when he gave 
them one in the summer of '26, and repeated it 
in that of '27. The writers on his life and actions 
have not given the reason for these two journeys, 
but I think they may be easily accounted for. 

About 10 years before the first of them, the 
Dean had been privately’ married to the Stella 
of his poems, M'™ Johnson—a most agreeable and 
sensible lady. Her constitution began to break 
in °24°, and she died in the beginning of '28. 
Tis probable, therefore, that he might make these 
two journeys in this interval, partly to avoid the 
miseries he must have felt in seeing her in so 
languishing a condition, and partly on a scheme 
which was then set on foot for an exchange of his 
Deanery in Ireland for some preferment in 
England. This continued a good while in his 
thoughts, and was much desired by some of his 
old friends on this side the water, and particu- 

| larly by M' Pope. I have good reason to think, 
that the latter had engaged a lady® of particular 

| influence at Court, about that time, in his favor; 
and it is confirm’d by several of the letters’ that 
passed between Swift and Pope in this period. 

It appears, from the same, that this thought was 
kept up (at least by his friends) for several years 
on; but all their invitations could never prevail 

| upon him to cross the water after the year '27. 

He continu'd on in Ireland from that time to 

his death : sometimes writing little pieces of hu- 


| 1 Mr. Swift, p. 186., and Hawksworth, 42. 
2 Harding. 53 Mr. Swift, p. 139. 
+P. 42. 5 Mr. Swift. 6 Id, see p. 286. 


Married in 1716, Mr. Swift, p. 92.; and Hawks- 
| worth, p. 36. 
| §& Mr. Swift, p. 181. 

® Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk. 
| 10 See first papers, A 3. Nos. 1—4., with Pope's 
| Letters. 
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mour, sometimes even idle things, for his diver- 
sion; and sometimes more useful ones for the 
service or direction of his countrymen. Among 
these was his share in the paper call’d The Intel- 
ligencer [1728]; his Modest Proposal the year 
after [1729]; his pieces, relating to the taking 
off the Test Act, in '31 and °32; his Advice to the 
Freemen of Dublin, in’33; and his Proposal for 
giving Badges to the Beggars in Dublin, in ‘37. 


it has been mentioned, toward the beginning of 


this account, that the Dean had been troubled 
with a coldness of stomach, and a giddiness, be- 
fore he was twenty. Some time after, he began 
also to be very subject to deafness. Both these 
latter ailments grew upon him, and affected his 
spirits very much. On the loss of his Stella, this 
gloomy cast of his thoughts was greatly encreas’d : 
but the cloud did not obtain entirely over his 
mind till after’ he was '70. From that unhappy 
period, he was lost to the world, to his friends, 
and to himself. He died in a very easy, and 


almost imperceptible manner, toward? the close | 


of the 78 year of his age [1745]. 

[Here the MS. breaks off, with the following 
memorandum in pencil: “ Not finished : Writings 
and Character wanting. See Hints and Materials 
for these two parts among Papers annexed.” ] 





VAN LENNEP’S “HEER VAN CULEMBURG.” 


I am desirous of calling your attention to a 
circumstance relating to a Dutch work, Neder- 
landsche Legenden, by Van Lennep, who, both as 
a poet and a novelist, enjoys a deserved reputa- 
tion in Holland. 

In the first canto of the legend “ Jacoba en 
Bertha,” I find a song introduced entitled “ Heer 
van Culemburg,” which resembles so closely the 
celebrated song “ Young Lochinvar” in Marmion, 
that one may be considered as the translation of 
the other, with such alterations as are necessary 
to adapt it to another locality. 

I enclose a copy of this Dutch song, so that 
you may place before your readers the whole of 
it, or such extracts from it as you may deem ad- 
visable : — 

“De Heer vAN CcLempure. 
Lied van Bertha. 
“O! Culemburgs Heer kwam gereden met spoed, 

Geen paard aan de Lek als het zijne zoo goed ; 

Geen wapenen droeg hij dan ’t heupzwaard alleen: 

En zonder gevolg kwam hij voorwaart gereén ; 

Zoo trouw aan zijn liefste en zoo kloek in "t geweer, 

Was nimmer een Ridder als Culemburgs Heer. 

“ Hem stuitte geen hoogte, geen diepe moeras: 

En vond hij geen brug, hij zwom over den plas; 

1 He was 70 in the year 1737; his will is dated 1740; 
and that was his last writing, as well as his last will. 

? Oct. 19, 1745, Mr. Swift, p. 375. 
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Maar toch, toen hij afsteeg aan ’t Benthemsch kasteel, 
Daar vond hij de Bruid reeds gedoscht in ’t flaweel: 
Een lafbek in ’t minnen, cen knaap zonder eer, 
Verloofd aan de liefste van Culemburgs Heer. 


‘Het Benthemsch kasteel kwam bij binnen getreén, 
En vond er verwanten en speelnoots bijeen ; 
De Vader der Bruid sloeg de hand aan ’t gevest, 
En sprak: (want de Bruigom hield zwijgen het best) 
—‘Zeg! brengt gij hier krijg en verschijnt ge in ’t 
geweer? 
Of komt gij als speelnoot, o Culemburgs Heer?’ 


‘ ‘Lang vrijdde ik uw dochter,’k heb vrucht’loos gehoopt, 
Zwelt liefde als een duinwel, een duinwel verloopt ; 
En nu kom ik hier en mijn hart is weér vrij, 
Fén dans will ik leiden, én beker voor mij. 
Uw dochter moog’ fraai zijn, ik ken er wel meer 
Die graag zouden huwen aan Culemburgs Heer.’ 


= 


De Bruid schonk den kroes in en kuste den rand, 
Hij leégde de kelk en hij wierp ze uit de hand. 

Zij bloosde en zag neder: zij zuchtte en zag op: 
Een lagchje op de lippen: in de oogen een drop: 
Hij nam (spijt de moeder) haan handje zoo teér, 
‘Nu ééns in de rondte,’ sprak Culemburgs Heer. 


“ Zoo minzaam een blik, een gestalte zoo stout, 
Was nimmer in feestzaal noch leger anschouwd. 
De moeder keek spijtig, de vatter verstoord, 
De Bruigom stond suf—maar hij sprak niet een woord. 
De speelnootjens lispten, ‘ Het voegde veel meer 
Dat nichtje de Bruid waar’ van Culemburgs Heer.’ 


* Eén drukje in de hand en ¢én woord in het oor, 
Zij naakten de zaaldeur: de klepper stond voor— 
Toen zwaaide hij ’t meisje gezwind op het ros, 
Sprong zelf in den zadel en draafde in het bosch ; 
* Mij *t Bruidje! gereden door heide en door meer, 
Wie ’t lust, moge ons volgen,’ riep Culemburgs Heer. 


- 


Toen stegen de Benthems en Gemens te paard, 

En volgden het Bruidje met lans en met zwaard. 

Men joeg en men rende door heide en door woud. 

Maar nooit werd de Bruid meer te Benthem aan- 
schouwd ; 

Zoo koen in zijn liefde en zoo kloek in 't geweer, 

Was nimmer een Ridder als Culemburgs Heer.” 

Among the notes appended to this legend there 

is one expressly referring to this song, which, 

nevertheless, makes no allusion to Walter Scott, 

or to “ Young Lochinvar.” 

The note, however, purports to explain the 
origin of the story, and is to the following effect : 

“The beautiful Bertha seems to have a spirit of fore- 
sight, since the occurrence with the Lord of Culemburg 
took place certainly ten years later than the time which 
my legend embraces. 

“ The story is this: — John, the 4th of that name, the 
11th Lord of Culemberg, had for his first wife the dangh- 
ter of the Lord of Gemen, by whom he had no children. 
“After the death of this wife he was invited by his 


| brother-in-law, the then Lord of Gemen, who was be- 


trothed to Aleide van Gutterswijck, sister of the Count of 
Benthem, to come to his wedding feast. 

“The Lord of Culemberg came and proceeded to salute 
the intended bride by way of courtesy, upon which the 
young lady said, — 

“ «Wat wild y van Ian van Gemen kallen, kalt van 
uzelven.” 

“ They understood each other at once, and he set his 
sweetheart behind him on his horse, and carried her to 


his castle at Waert.” 
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Van Lennep appends as authorities for this 
note,— Zueder de Culenburgh; Origines Culen- 
burgice in Matth. Anal., tom. iii. p.628.; Historie 
ofte Beschrijvinge van't Utrechtsche Bisdum, deel. 
i. bl. 595. No. 15. 

I cannot believe that Van Lennep intended to 
mystify his Dutch readers by this elaborate note, 
and thus to take credit for the song as his own. 
On the other hand, I find it impossible to doubt 
the originality of “ Young Lochinvar,” which was 
published long before Van Lennep’s legend. 

Perhaps one of your correspondents may be 
able throw light upon this subject, and may point 
out some passage in the preface or notes to the 
legend, which may have escaped my observation, 
indicating the source from which the author ob- 
tained the song. 


It is right that I should add that, in the same | 


work, in another legend, “ Het huis ter Leede,” I 
find twenty lines, or thereabouts, very closely 
imitated from the remarkable passage in Lord 
Byron’s Lara, beginning — 
“Night wanes, the vapours round the mountains 
curled,” &c. 
SENEX. 


PAROCHIALIA: CHRIST CHURCH, CORK. 


Of all the public records in this county, none 
have experienced more neglect, and consequent 
decay, than the ancient written memorials of our 

arish churches. As regards parish registers their 
os may be accounted for in many ways. In the 
first place, it was customary in former times to 
entrust these documents to the care of ignorant 
parish sextons, who, provided they could secure 
their portion of the fee for entry, &c., had little 
regard for the safety of their charge; secondly, 
for the want of a safer depositary they were often 
kept in the parish clergyman’s house, on whose 
removal, by preferment or death, they were in 
many cases forgotten and lost; and thirdly, they 
have often been borrowed and stolen with a down- 
right, dishonest intent to rob some rightful inheri- 
tor, by destroying the evidence such a document 
could testify to; other causes could be assigned 
for the paucity of ancient parish registers now 
existing. I am aware of the fate of some valua- 
ble records of this description in this county, but 
as any allusion to them would be attended with a 
mention of the names of those now departed, 
silence shall be observed. Another class of docu- 
ment akin to them, is the old vestry account book : 
these point out the nature of the parish expendi- 
ture, the cost of the church furniture, ornamenta- 
tion, &c. In August, 1857, my attention was 
directed to an old chest in a small apartment 
under the organ gallery in Christ church, Cork ; 
it was fastened with three locks as usual (Canon 
XCVI.). 


On mentioning the circumstance to the 


respected rector of the parish, he promptly had 
the chest opened ; when the ancient parish regis- 
ter, and parish account book (the oldest in this 
city or county), and other highly interesting docu- 
ments concerning this church were brought to 
light. The register is written on thick vellum, 
and contains forty-eight folios, each folio is 174 
inches long by 7 inches in bres adth. The parish 
account book is slightly imperfect. The following 


items will give some insight as to the working of 


a parochial vestry in the seventeenth century : — 
£a4 
“1665, May 30. From Mr Neptune Blood, 
De ane of Kilfanora, being in satisfaction 
of the plate he tooke away (when minister 
of the said parish) belonging to said pe 
rish and church - - - 
May 8. Paid for washing the surplice and 
the Communion table cloath sixe tymes- 0 
Paide for a paper book to enter the ‘parish 


o ° 
o 


accounts in - 7 0 
Paide the Coroner for takeing an inquisition 
upon the body of Miche! Fisher, being ac- 
cidentally killed, and ble wife so poor as 
not able to pay him 013 0 
Paide for two yards of Greer n Ribbon for the 
book . - 010 
P¢ a poore man to bear his charges for E ng- 
land - - 08 0 
1664, May 8. P¢ William Sexton for repair- 
ing the Charnell house in the Church- 
yard - - - - - 019 0 
P¢ do. for levelling the gare stones in the 
Chancell - - - 040 
P¢ John Poynts for Lymning the ten Com- 
mandments with the Effigies of Moses and 
Aaron, and cullouring the Rayles and en- 
larging the King’s Armes - - 15 0 0 
1666, May 2. P* for a bell rope - 050 
Jan. 26. P¢ Bridget Pembroke for keeping 
Margaret Weldon two weekes’ - - 05 0 
Jan. 31. P4 for fower yards of cloath and 
halfe (being French cleath) to make 8 
shroud - - 0 610 
P4 for fouer pottles ‘of beare when she was 
buried - 010 
1667, May 17. P4 to ‘Captin Goiuinn, Book- 
seller, for two Common praier books for 
the minister and clarke - 120 
March 25. P# for mending the Surplis 
against Easter + - 1 0 


1668. For repairing church, and covering 
chancell, p* for twentie and seaven thou- 


sand of Cornish tyle, and landing them - 13 13 0 

P4 for beare that the Tylers had - - O11 6 
1674, May 20. P@ for backing the ming’ 

Arms - . 012 0 
P¢ the painter for drawing the King’ 8 Arms 

and washing the Commandments - 60 0 

P¢ for drawing the letters on the table - 180 

For helping up the King’s Armes - 2 0 


1677, 7% 24. P¢ a shroud for Merry An- 
drew’s wife - - 5 2 
1680, Feb. 14. It was agreed upon that all the pa- 
rishioners of said parish should be seated in their 
seats, suitable to their quality in the said parish church, 
notwithstanding the claims of several other persons of 
other parishes to several of the said seats.’ 


From this book we learn that it was customary 
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at this period to bury in shrouds, for procuring 
which the parish was at considerable expense ; 
calico appears to have been the usual material : 
3} yards made a shroud for a woman. There was 
always an allowance for drink. On the first page 
of the Parish Register is the following note : — 


“This booke was provided for the Registringe of all 
Marriages, Christenings, and Burialls within this pish of 
Christ Church in Corke, An®° Dni. 1643, Robert Kinge 
and George White beinge then Churchwardens of the 
said pish, &c. And given by John Bayly of Corke, Gent., 
in consideration of the seate which the above said Church- 
wardens have now erected upon there owne proper cost 
and charge. Doe give and appoynt freely unto the said 
John Bayly for to sitt with the said Robert King and 
George White in the foresaid seat. As witness our hands 
this 15 June, 1643. Robert King and George White, 
Church Wardens.” 

The following are amongst the most remarkable 
entries. The first in the Register is probably 
the father of him who gave the book : — 


“John Bayly, the elder, late Clerke of the Citty and the | 


parish of Christ Church, Cork, deceased 26 July, 
1643. 
1645, Sept. 9. Margaret, dr. of Morogh O’Brainn, Lord 


Baron of Insequin, Lord President of Munster, 
baptised. 
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1646, Aug. 14. Roger, s. of Roger Boyle, Lorde baron of 


Brohil, and of . . . . his Lady baptised. 
1646, July 19. Teige Don married Anstase ne Teige. 
1644, Dec. 3. Ser Arter Hide, Knt., buried. 
1644, Mar. 11. Elinor Braine, dr. to my Ld. Inchiquin 
buried. 


1645, Feb. 7. Nicholas Dallison, s. to Sir Maksennon, | 


buried. 
1645, Feb. 19. Mr Will. Conyers, Jentman of my Ld. 
Pt hors, buried. 


1646, Ap. 14. Henery Spenser, Precher of God’s word, | 


buried. 

1646, Ap. 24. Dorety, dr. to Sir Perey Smith, buried. 

1646, Sep. 4. Richt Sterton, who was most cruelly 
murdered by the enemy. 

1646, Nov. 6. Sir Andra Barott, Knt., buried. 

1646, Jan. 28. Mt Cornelius Gray, Precher of God’s 
word, buried. 

1647, Dec. 2. Mager Generale Craig, beeing wounted 
in the Battel at Cnocknonoss, buried. 

1647, Dec. 2. Sir W™ Bridges, beeing wounted in the 
Battel, was likewise buried. 

1647, Dec. 4. Cornet Nightengale, buried. 

1655, Ap. 23. Will, son of James Feeld, an Irishman 
and Cateren, bap. 

* Joqsaue Biod went to Killfenora out of the Citie of 
pony with mene wepin tears the sicint day of Aprel, 

665.’ 
[This entry is on the top of a blank page. ] 


1656, Feb. 26. Frances Hering, one of Lieut-Coll. 


Finches Comp’, buried. 

1657, June 2. Esay Thomas, 
buried. 

1658, May t. Henry Pepper, Sword-bearer of the Citty 
of Cork, buried. 

1659, Sep. 18. Jaene Blundell, buried in the night, 
dy’d in Childbirth. 

1660, Nov. 4. Dame Margaret, wife of Sir Robt. Co- 
pinger, buried. 

Jan. 10. Henrie Bill, being unfortunately slaine with a 

great gun. 


Recorder of this Citty, | 


| Maunsell, printed in 1592-3. 


1662, May 17. Richard, son of Sir Rich¢ Kyrl, buried. 
1664, Mar. 30. John Tucker being 100 and 10, buried. 
‘Charles the Second of that name, King of grét 
brittan, ffrance, and Irland, was proclamed in 
this Citty of Corke the 18 of May, 1660. Whom 
God prosper, Amen, Amen.’” 

This is also written on the top of a blank page. 
From the irregularity of the dates, it is most pro- 
bable that the items were at first written on small 
pieces of paper and filed, and subsequently en- 
tered in the Register : this would appear to be 
the case from the following item in the parish 
account book :— 

“ 1666, May 20. P¢ the Clarke for writting in the Re- 
gister the names of the children which were chris- 
tened and buried in the pish of Christ Church in 
Mr Bloods dayes, and since the same - £1 0 0” 

R. C. 

Cork. 





RICHARD HOOKER. 
ON THE FIRST EDITION OF THE “ ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.’ 


Mr. Keble, in his Preface to the writings of 
Hooker, and with reference to the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, says : — 

“ The Editio Princeps is itself a small folio, very closely, 
ag clearly, and in general most accurately printed.” — 
>. Vii. 

He adds, in a note : — 


“ The Editor takes this opportunity of acknowledging 
his obligations to the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the 
University of Oxford, for the use of a copy of this rare 
volume, including also the fifth book, first edition, in cor- 
recting the press; and also for the following note regard- 
ing the two: —‘ The four first books were, according to 
Walton, however, and he 


, 


| is probably right, says that they did not appear till the 





year 1594. The fifth was published by itself in 1597, the 
printer being the person who executed the first part in 
1594. It is singular that neither Ames nor Herbert 
(who notice the first part, Typograph. Antig., vol. ii. 
p. 1230.) knew anything of the fifth book. What they 
say of the first is quoted from Maunsell (Cat., Part i. 
p. 59.), and the Stationers’ Register.’ ” 

Happening to possess copies of both the edi- 
tions here mentioned, and knowing the deep in- 
terest which everything connected with Richard 
Hooker awakens in so many minds, I record a few 
particulars of the first of these volumes, reserving a 
notice of the second, rather larger, though contain- 
ing only the fifth book, for a future opportunity. 

The following is the title-page : — 


“ Or 
T HE LAWE SS 
of Ecclesiasticall 
Politie. 


Eyght Bookes. 
By Richard Hooker. 
Printed at London by John Windet, dwelling at the 
Signe of the Crosse Keyes, neere Powle’s Wharffe, 
and are there to be soulde.” 
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There are engraved devices on the top and at 
the middle of the page, but no date appears. 

We must, therefore, look elsewhere for the con- 
firmation of Mr. Keble’s statement: “ The first 
edition bears date 1594.” * 

In Andrew Maunsell’s Catalogue, printed by 
John Windet, 1595, is the following entry : — 

“ Richard Hooker, of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Poli- 
tie, written in defence of the present government esta- 
blished, against the new-desired discipline. 

“ Printed by John Windet, 1593, in folio.” 

Again I quote from Ames’s Typographical An- 
tiquities (vol. iii. p. 1250.), in notice of printers, 
article “ John Windet” : — 

‘€ 1593. Ric. Hooker's Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie, 
written in defence of the present government, established 
1592. 

“ Maunsell, p. 59. Folio.” 

I have extracted these two quotations from 
copies of the respective works in the Bodleian 
Library.f , 

Again, Walton, in his Life of Hooker f, says: 

“ His first four Books, and large Epistle, have been de- 
clared to be printed at his being at Boscum, anno 1594.” 


Licensed. 


These are the passages which, so far as I can 
gather, fix the date of this first edition of the first 
tour books. And now to the volume itself. 

It begins at once with Hooker's own Preface. 
This occupies 45 pages, addressed “ To them that 
seeke (as they tearme it) the reformation of 
Lawes, and orders Ecclesiasticall in the Church of 
England.” 

The 46th page contains the summary of “ things 
handled in the Bookes following,” of which eight 
are numbered. It need scarcely be mentioned that 
only four are here printed. This is alluded to at 
the close of the volume in “ An Advertisement to 
the Reader,” prefixed to the list of errata by 
Hooker himself. I quote the passage more readily, 
from its being omitted in Mr. Keble’s edition : — 

“T have for some causes (gentle Reader) thought it at 
this time more fit to let goe these first four books by 
themselves, then to stay both them and the rest, till 
the whole might together be published. Such generali- 
ties of the cause in question as here are handled, it will 
be perhaps not amisse to consider apart, as by way of 
introduction unto the bookes that are to followe concern- 
ing particulars. In the meane while thine helping hand 
must be craved for the amendment of such faults com- 
mitted in printing as (omitting others of lesse moment) 
I have set downe.’ 

I look forward to another opportunity of offer- 
ing, for “N. & Q,,” a similar notice of the fifth 


book; of which, as mentioned above, the first | 


edition is before me, printed by the same John 





* Pref., p. vi. 

+ In a MS. note on the passage in Ames (Bodleian 
copy), it is stated that “the price of the book was three 
shillings, as appears from a MS. book of expenses in the 
reign of Elizabeth.” 

t P. 70., Keble’s edit. 
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Windet, “ dwelling at Powle’s Wharfe,” with the 
date added, viz. 1597.* Francis TRENCH. 
Islip, Oxford. 





Hinor Actes. 


Srncutar Restoration or THE ANCIENT SEALS 
or Grimspy.— More than one of the Lincoln- 
shire admirers of “N. & Q.” will be obliged to 
the editor if he will preserve in its columns the 
following account of the discovery of the ancient 
seals of the borough of Grimsby : — 


“ A meeting of the Council was held on Friday evening 
last: present M. Leppington, Esq. (Mayor), Aldermen 
Harrison and Bennett, and Councillors Skelton, Bennett, 
W. T. Wintringham, Coatsworth, Kennington, Weight- 
man, and Veal. — The first business on the notice-paper 
was to receive a communication from the Town Clerk 
relative to the restoration of the ancient common seal and 
and Mayor's seals of the borough. The Town Clerk 
stated that some two years ago, Mr. Tolmin Smith, a bar- 
rister-at-law, who was about to deliver a lecture on 
Havelock, applied to him for examples of the corporation 
seals, as he understood there was some reference in the old 
seal to a remote ancestor of Havelock. He wrote in reply, 
giving the best information he could procure, and inform- 
ing Mr. Tolmin Smith that the seals had been missing 
many years, and were supposed to have been stolen, and 
that he thought it very probable they had found their 
way into the possession of some antiquarian society. Mr. 
Tolmin Smith, in a recent lecture delivered before the Is- 
lington Literary Society, referred to the loss of the 
Grimsby corporate seals, and stated how highly they 
were prized. Mr. Frederick Carritt, solicitor, of Basing- 
hall Street, London, was present at the lecture, and at its 
close communicated to Mr. T. Smith that the long-lost 
seals were in his possession, though he was not aware of 
their value, and that he should be happy to restore them. 
The Town Clerk immediately received communications 
both from Mr, Carritt and Mr. Smith, and Mr. Carritt 
had since forwarded the seals to him to be restored to the 
Corporation. The Town Clerk produced the seals, which 
were inspected, and there is no doubt of their being the 
genuine seals, as Councillor Skelton remembered having 
seen them before they were lost. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Carritt for having immediately and volun- 
tarily, on ascertaining that these long-lost seals were the 
property of and valuable to the Corporation, forwarded 
such seals to the Town Clerk of the Corporation, as also 
to Mr. Smith, for having mentioned in his lecture the 
loss of the seals, which had led to Mr. Carritt’s know- 
ledge of their value and their restoration. The seals are 
supposed to have been lost about thirty-six years since. 
It appears to have been the custom, under the old Corpo- 
ration, for these old seals to be handed over to the Cham- 
berlains, and it is probable that instead of passing them 
on to his successor, one of the Chamberlains had retained 


* The Bodleian Library has the first edition of the two 
works. As in the case of my own copy (with which they 
exactly correspond), they are bound in one volume. 
Though one was printed some years after the other, the 
type, paper, general form, and appearance, are very much 
the same both in the Bodleian copy and my own. The 
two distinct publications issued from the press of the 
same printer, and have all the appearance of having been 
| not only bound together, but brought out—I do not 
| mean as editions, but as copies —at the same time. 
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them, or they had been stolen from him, and had passed 
through various hands until they came into posses- 
sion of a relative of Mr. Carritt, who lived at North 
Coates, and recently into Mr. Carritt’s possession as his 
executor. The old seals are supposed to have been in use 
by the Saxons before the period of William the Conqueror, 
and to have been discontinued about the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when the present seal was adopted. ‘The 
seals will be deposited with the ancient charters and mu- 
niments of the corporation.” — Stamford Mercury, Dec. 
91, 1860, 

GRIME. 

Reaisters or St. Leonarv’s, Suorepitcu. — 
These registers contain the burial entries of two 
persons who, I think, were among the original 
actors of Shakspeare’s plays, viz. — 

12 March, 1613. Rickard Cowley, player. 
16 March, 1615. Richard Burbadge, player.” 

May we not also trace the influence of Shak- 
speare’s dramas in the following names, which 
occur in the same registers ? — 

“1591. Bapt. Troylus Skinner. 
” ” Coriolanus Hawke. 
1698. Burd. Juliet Burbege. 
1609. Desdemonye Bishop.” 
C.J. BR. 

Pruck. — M. Esquiros, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, defines this word (‘dérivé de l'ancien 
Saxon") thus, “le courage uni & la fermeté, 2 
l'obstination, au sang-froid, & une résolution crois- 
sante et qui ne céde jamais.” C. J. R. 


Tue Grassnorrer on THE Roya, ExcuancGe. 
—No doubt some of your readers may remember 
that during a thunderstorm last summer the grass- 
hopper of the Royal Exchange was surrounded 
by the electric fluid to such a degree as to pro- 
duce a very remarkable effect. This circumstance 
was deemed worthy of a paragraph in The Times 
of Aug. 11, 1860, which I cut out and have now 
before me. After observing that this insect was 
the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, it runs thus :— 

“ By many it is believed that the present grasshopper 
is the same which adorned the spire of the original struc- 
ture; but if not, it is at all events the identical emblem 
which has surmounted the three subsequent towers, viz. 
that erected after the fire of London; that built by Mr. 
Smith in 1813; and after the last fire it was preserved 
and used again by Mr. Tite, &c.” 

Now in juxta-position to this I wish to place 
the following, and to found a Query upon it. 
Having occasion to refer to a recent No. of The 
Builder, I observed a notice of auction in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“ The original Grasshopper and Stone Statues from the 
late Royal Exchange, &c. &c.—Mr. Frederick Indermans 
will sell by Auction, on the premises, Kent Place, Old 
Kent Road, &c.” 

From which it would appear that the present 
golden insect is not the real Simon Pure. Can 
any light be thrown upon what must appear to be 
rather a questionable mode of dealing with that 


which ought to be a highly-prized relic? The 
stone statues, I presume, were damaged by the 


fire. H. W. 


Wisturor Mackwortn Prarp.—A Query 
(which i am unable to answer) in reference to 
this charming poet prompts me to ask why there 
is no English edition of his works? I have an 
American edition in two volumes, published by 
Redfield of New York; but it is full of errors, 
and a great part of the second volume is occupied 
with ridiculous replies in verse to Praed'’s famous 
charade. Some years ago it was stated that 
Praed’s poems were to be edited by his fellow- 
Etonians, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge and Moul- 
trie, and published by J. W. Parker & Son. It 
is a disgrace to England that we are obliged to 
send across the Atlantic for the works of so 
original and felicitous and thoroughly English a 
poet. Mortimer Coiiixs. 





Queries. 


Arms Wantep.— In the Harl. MSS. 2151., 
Randle Holme gives the following arms from a 
stained-glass window in Bunbury church, Che- 
shire: §S., two bars A., on a canton G. (?),'a fleur- 
de-lis O. To what family do they belong ? 

G. W. M 

Buryinc 1x Lixen.—When, and for what pur- 
pose, was the law first enacted which prohibited 
the use of linen in burying the dead? An anony- 
mous writer (William Taylor, of Norwich), in 
the Monthly Magazine for February, 1800, p. 53., 
remarking on this law says : — 

“ Another beneficial consequence flows from it which 
is of great importance, especially at the present time, 
when the price of paper and of books is become so enor- 
mously high. For it appears that by the prohibition to 
clothe the bodies of the dead in linen, at least 200,000 Ibs. 
of rags are annually saved from untimely corruption in 
the grave, and in due time pass to the hands of the manu- 
facturers of paper.” 

It may well be doubted whether the observance 
of such a law, if it really exists, or ever did exist, 
could be enforced, although the profits derived 
from the rag bag, which was formerly kept, more 
commonly I suspect than at the present day, by 
careful housewives and domestic servants, would 
naturally hold out a strong inducement. If 
200,000 Ibs. was a fair estimate sixty years ago, 
what would the annual saving be now? Q. 


CaLvacamp, In Normanpy.—At p. 147. vol. iv. 
of Mr. Forestéer’s translation of Ordericus Vitalis 
(Bohn’s edition), the Toeni family are said, in a 
foot-note, to have sprung from a Frank named 
“ Hugh de Calvacamp.” Will any learned cor- 
respondent versed in early Norman antiquities 
kindly say who this personage was, and where 
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is situated. Sir F. Palgrave could, 


“ Calvacamp ” 
SENEX. 


were he to see this Query. 
CARTHAGE AND THE Kwicuts or Matta. — 
With reference to the late important discoveries 
made at Carthage and Tunis, can anyone inform 
me if any modern inscriptions, rudely cut as if 
with a knife, have been deciphered? I am told 
such to be the case, but should be glad of the par- 
ticulars. These inscriptions, or scratchings, are 
attributed to the Knights of Malta, when they 
were on detachment duty on the coast of Africa, 
and that when time hung heavy on their hands 
they amused themselves by re cording their names 
on the ruins. I have been an interested reader 
of Carthage and her Remains, by Dr. Davis, 
F.R.G.S., but he makes no allusi sion to the sub- 
ject. I should feel much obliged if any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” could afford me information 
as might serve to elucidate the military history of 
the Knights of S. John of Jerusalem. 
J. W. Bryans. 
CuartaTtan. — Can any of your readers point 
out an early instance of the use of the word 
“Charlatan” as applied to a quack doctor; or a 
satisfactory derivation of the word used in that 
or any other sense ? X. O. 


Latin Porm on THE De Wirtts. — 
“ Ad =e violatos Jani Wittii, Libertatis Batavie 
Vindicis, quondam, ac victime.” 
Gent. Mag., March, 1757, p. 134. 
“ Wittiadum cineres, et Barneveldia busta, 
Urnaque ab impura non temeranda manQ ; 
Quicquid et heroum fatalis a cede supe rsit, 
Ossaque vix terris jam tumulata suis; 
Ecquid, honorati Manes, sentitis in umbris, 
Curaque vos dire tangit inulta necis? 
Ecquid in Elysiis, nondum secura, viretis 
Otia, defunctis liberiora, patent ? 
Invidia et vulgi nondum satiata veneno 
Cessat, in insontes semper acerba viros ? 
Quicquid et adrosit mentita calumnia vivis, 
Post obitum duplici feenore livor agit. 
Vestraque deteritur conducto fama libello, 
Nomina qui feeda labe gravanda notet. 
Nomina que Batavis horrorem annalibus addunt, 
Et pia queis Batavo sanguine vena calet,” &c. 
The above lines are the commencement of a 
poem in vindication of the De Witts, too long to 
be transcribed whole for insertion in “ N. & ‘Q.” 
They appear to me to be elegant and classical. 
The metre throughout the poem is correct, with 
the exception of some niceties in versification not 
understood, or not attended to, in those days. 
The editor of the Gent. Mag. says they were sent 
to him by a correspondent from Amsterdam, where 
a controversy on the merits or demerits of the two 
brothers was then raging. Can anyone acquainted 
with Dutch literature give me information as to 
the authorship of the verses ? W.D. 


FoNTENELLE AND THE JANSENISTS. — 


“ Fontenelle had long been suspected of a leaning to | 
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the Jansenists, which beeame apparent after his dispute 
with Bossuet, and his banishment from the Court. His 
intentions were good, and had his courage allowed him 
to go on, he would have become a Protestant.” p. 21.—A 
Letter concerning Enthusiasm, addressed to the Rev. John 
Wesley, by a Layman, London, 1769, pp. 64. 

If there is any authority for this I shall be 
obliged by a reference to it. F. B. 


Mayors or Grimsny.— Where is there to be 
seen a list of the Mayors of Grimsby, co. Lincoln? 
GRIME. 

Hutcuins’s “ Dorset.”— The gentry of this 
country are making great exertions to have a cor- 
rect new edition of Hutchins’s Dorset, and Messrs. 
Ship and Hodson have kindly undertaken the work 
at our request. I wish to forward to them a few 
correct genealogical trees, and you will much assist 
me, and indeed the work itself, by printing the 
Queries I send you in your next publication. 

Were the Peverels of Bradford Peverel, co. 
Dorset, descended from the Peverels of the Peak, 
Nottingham, Whittington, Dover, Brunne, Lon- 
don, Sampford Peverel, co. Devon, or Ermington, 
co. Devon ? 

Was Drogo De Bardolf, temp. Edward III. (re- 
ferred to in “Hutchins’s Dorset, first edition, 1774, 
vol. i. pp. 475. 488.) descended from Donn Bar- 
dolf by Beatrice de Warren, his wife ? 

Was John Coplestone of Exeter, temp. Henry 
VIII. (mentioned in Hutchins’s Dorset, first edi- 
tion, 1774, vol. i. p. 444.), descended from the 
ae of Coplestone, co. Devon ? 

Vere the Warhams of Okeley, co. Hants, temp. 
Henry VIII., descended through any maternal 
channels from noble houses? To what period 
could they trace their descent paternally ? 

Was Archbishop Warham, temp. Henry VIL, 
of the kin of William of Wykeham ? 

Tuomas Parr Hennina. 

Leigh House, Wimborne. 


A Jacx or Paris, — Sir Thomas More in his 
Works, vol. i. p. 675., speaks of “ A Jak of Parys, 
an evil pye twyse baken.” Can any of your rea- 
ders explain this? E. H. 


Cuartes Lamn.—I remember once seeing in a 
collection of miscellaneous poems some exquisite 
verses on the “ South Wind,” attributed to 
Charles Lamb. Are they his? They do not (so 
far as I am aware) appear in any edition of his 
works — his “ Plays,” as he used to call them. 

Mortimer Corrs. 

Latin Graces.—Will any of your obliging cor- 
respondents favour me with a reference to some 
published work containing the Latin “graces,” 
chaunted, or said before and after meat at our 
Universities and Public Schools; or give me the 
benefit of any private collection of the same 


| through the medium of your columns ? 


F. Parmxotrt. 
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Crest or THE Mincutn Faminy. — Being con- 
nected with some members of this family, I am 
anxious to obtain correct information with regard 
to their crest. In a late publication on crests, ] 
find the following entry: “ Minchin, Eng. a lion’s 
tail, erased.” Now I have reason to believe that 
all the branches of this family in Ireland have for 
their crest a naked arm rising out of a ducal coro- 
net, the hand holding a truncheon. The name is 
mentioned but once in the catalogue of the work 
to which I have alluded. Some one of your cor- 
respondents may possibly be able to satisfy my 
curiosity, and to inform me which of these crests 
is the correct one. Criericus (D.) 

Date or Mussaus. — Is there any general rule 
for ascertaining the age of ancient missals ? Would 
the last-named canonized Pope in the Litany 
afford any clue ? U.O. N. 

Bristol. 


Mysterious Knocxinecs, ETc. —In a rare and 


curious volume, printed in 1841, under the title of 


Bealings Bells: An Account of the Mysterious Ring- 
ing of Bells at Great Bealings, Suffolk, in 1834, &c., 
by Major Edward Moor, F.R.S., there is a letter 
from the Rev. John Stewart, of Syderstone par- 
sonage, near Fakenham, Norfolk, to the author, 
stating that there had been unaccountable distur- 
bances in that house for nine years, The reverend 
gentleman adds : — 

“In 1834, I had prepared my diary for publication. 
My work was purchased by Mr. Rodd, the eminent book- 
seller of Newport Street, London; but as the end had 
not arrived, I postponed my intention from day to day, 
and year to year, in hopes of such consummation. My 
diary has now assumed rather a formidable appearance.” 

Can anyone give, through “ N. & Q.,” informa- 
tion regarding this diary ; whether it was ever 
published, — where, if not published, it could now 
be heard of, — or generally any information about 
the alleged mysterious noises at Syderstone par- 
sonage ? Jiprarivs, 

Cuaret, Nunenam Reais. — On Lord John 
Scott's estate of Nuneham Regis, in Warwick- 
shire, there was an ancient chapel, which was 
pulled down and destroyed about fifty years since. 
The walls were covered with fresco paintings, and 


the people who were on the spot, at the time of 


the destruction of the chapel, say that the paint- 
ings were bought by Ireland the antiquary, who 
also purchased other things, such as old carvings, 
&e. belonging to it. If any one can give any in- 
formation as to these relics, in whose possessi yn 
they now are, and how they may be recovered 
(re-purchased), I shall be sincerely grateful to 


him. L. M. M. R. 


Rev. Wm. Tuomrson. — This gentleman was 
the author of “ Sickness” and other poems, and 


was a warm lover of our elder bards. After having 
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held the livings of Weston and Hampton-Poyle 
in Oxfordshire, Alex. Chalmers (Poets, ed. 1810) 
states that he became Dean of Raphve in Ireland ; 
but Archdeacon Cotton (Fasti Eccles. Hibern., iii, 
363.) informs us that “ Antony Thompson suc- 
ceeded Dr. Arthur Smyth as Dean of Raphoe by 
patent dated Sept. 14,1744.” Which is correct ? 
Can any one furnish the date of the death of Wm. 
Thompson the poet ? os me 


Trisstno’s “ Sorontspa.”-—Below a print, placed 
as a frontispiece to a copy of ‘Trissino’s Sofonisba, 
Vicenza, 1629 [15297], is the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

*“ Lungi dal patrio nido: da te scaccio me lassa, 

Soggetta a’ duri colpi: del fato reo: 
E-d i nuziali talami miei lasciai 
Per l’altre turpi nozzi.” 

The subject is a warrior leaning on his sword, and 
a woman with one hand on his shoulder, and the 
other on her breast ; a lelmet, and something like 
a tambour-frame are on the ground. The engrav- 
ing looks more recent than the date of the book, 
and the inscription is not in the play. Perhaps it 
belongs to another, and some contributor to “ N. 
& Q.” can tell me what it is. A. A. R. 


Uxrra-Montane. — When did this expression 
come into use in its present sense ? > 

Yorxksnire Worps. — What are the meanings 
and derivation of gare, smeuse, and forthput, three 
words which I have occasionally heard used in 
Yorkshire, but have not been able to find in any 
dictionary ? J.8. 





Queries with Answers. 


Louis Maimnourc. — I have 

“ An Historical Treatise of the Foundation and Prero- 
gatives of the Church of Rome, and of her Bishops, written 
originally in French by Monsieur Maimbourg, and trans- 
lated into English by A. Lovel, A.M. London, Printed 
for Jos. Headmarsh, Bookseller to His Royal Highness, at 
the Black Bull in Cornhill. 1685,” 

The above-named work is frequently quoted in 
controversy, but in looking over the life of M. 
Maimbourg in the Biographie Universelle, Paris, 
1820, I perceive it is not included in the list of his 
works! I wonder why? I beg also to ask a few 
questions on the following : — 

“Le Roi le-gratifia d’une pension, et lui accorda une 
retraite & l’abbaye de Saint Victor de Paris, od il mourut 
d’apoplexie le 13 Aoiit, 1686, dans les temps qu'il travail- 
lait a U Histoire du Schism d’ Angle terre.” 

“Le recueil en a été publié & Paris, 1686-7, 14 vols. in 
4°, ou 26 vols. in 12°, dans l’ordre suivant.” 

Qy. Was the Jistoire du Schisme d’ Angleterre 
completed by a subsequent hand; ifso, by whom, 
and when? Were all M. Maimbourg’s works 
translated into English? Up to this time I can 
only trace Histoire des Croisades, translated by 
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John Nalson, LL.D., London, 1685; and Histoire | rest of his chaplains for-his learning, good carriage, and 


de la Ligue, by Mr. Dryden, London, 1684; and 
the above-named Historical Treatise. 

Who is the translator of the last, A. Lovel, 
A.M? The Lovel family are frequently named 
in “N, &. Q.,” but not this individual. 

Gerorce Lioyp. 

[We presume that the first Historical Treatise to which 
our correspondent refers, is excluded from the list in 
question of Maimbourg’s numerous publications, because 
it was directed against the pretensions of the Church of 
Rome, and written in support of the liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church, and for which the author was, by command 


of Pope Innocent XI., expelled from the body of the | 


Jesuits. Of the translator(Archibald Lovell, M.A.) of that 


treatise, we know nothing, further than a passing allusion 
to him in Wood’s Athen. O.ron. iii, 828., edit. 1817, where 


he is described as a member of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and as one “who lives by scribbling.” We are 
not aware that Maimbourg composed any work specially 


year 1679 (according to Ebert) he published, in two vols. 
12mo., Listoire du Grand Schisme d’ Occident, of which no 
English translation, we believe, has been made. Besides 


the works enumerated by our correspondent, the following | 


have been also translated into the English, viz.:—Za 
Méthode pacifique pour ramener sans dispute les protestans a 
la vraie foy, sur le point de Teucharistie, by T. W., 8vo. Par. 
1671, and 4to., Lond. 1686.; and Histoire de [ Arianisme, 
with two introductory discourses, by Will. Webster, 4to., 
Lond. 1728. Ebert states that the series of Maimbourg’s 
historical writings, in 14 vols. 4to., or 28 vols. in 12mo., is 
no longer sought after. } 


Tue Vixines.— What is the derivation and 
meaning of the word Vikings, the name of the 
famous sea-rovers of Norway ? S. K. P. 


[The following note, from Laing’s Introduction to his 
translation of The Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Sea 
Kings of Norway, will furnish a satisfactory reply to our 
correspondent : — 

“ Viking and Sea King are not synonymous, although, 
from the common termination in hing, the words are 
used, even by our historian, indiscriminately. The Sea 
King was a man connected with a royal race, either of 
the small kings of the country, or of the Haarfager 
family, and who by right received the title of King as 
soon as he took the command of men, although only of a 
single ship’s crew, and without having any land or king- 
dom. The Viking is a word not connected with the word 
hongr or king. Vikings were merely pirates, alternately 
peasants and pirates, deriving the name of viking from 
the viks, wicks, or inlets on the coast in which they har- 
boured with their long ships or rowing galleys. Every 
Sea King was a Viking, but every Viking was not a Sea 
King.” — Laing, i. p. 45., note. ] 


Ricnarp Mirnourns, Bisnor or Cutcusster. 
—I should be very glad to receive information 
about this prelate, who was Rector of Sevenoaks 
in 1597, and successively Dean of Rochester, 1611; 
Bishop of St. David's, 1615, of Chichester [Car- 
lisle], 1621. He died about 1624. 

C. J. Ronrnson. 

{Richard Milbourne was born at Hellerbeck, co. Cum- 
berland, and was admitted a scholar of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 7th March, 1758. He was chaplain to Prince 
Henry, “who affected and respected him above all the 


rg cc : > | 1639, having been Rector of Sevenoaks seven years. 
relating to the Reformation in this country; but in the | 


profitable preaching.” According to Hasted he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Sevenoaks in 1607. On the 4th 
Dec, 1611, he was instituted Dean of Rochester; and be- 
came Vicar of Goudhurst, Kent, 29th April, 1612; but 
resigned the following year. On the 9th July, 1615, he 
was consecrated Bishop of St. David’s; and translated to 
Carlisle, 11th Sept. 1621. He died in 1624, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Carlisle cathedral.” — Wood’s 
Fasti, i. 268.; Willis’s Cuthedrals, i, 299.; and Le Neve’s 
Fasti, by Hardy. ] 

Nicnuoras Gissnox, D.D.— Where can I obtain 
particulars of this divine? He was some time 
Rector of Sevenoaks, and suffered greatly for his 
loyal attachment to CharlesI. C.J. Ropinsox 

Sevenoaks. 

| Nicholas Gibbon was born at Poole, co. Dorset, in 
1605; entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, 1622; and re- 
moved to Edmund Hall, 1632; where he proceeded D.D, 
He 
was sequestered 1645. His attachment to Charles I., who 
sent for him to the Isle of Wight, 1647, and had a great 


| esteem for him, occasioned his being turned out of Seven- 


oaks, with eleven children, and obliged to rent a piece of 
land of 4/. per annum, and drive the plough himself; his 
second son, Dr. Nicholas Gibbon, afterwards a noted phy- 
sician at Lyme and Weymouth, holding it. He subse- 
quently lived with a farmer as his servant; when, being 
seized, and brought before the committee in Kent, they 
asked him how he spent his time. He answered, that by 
day he wrought for his master, and a great part of the 
night he spent in study; and showed them his hands, 
callous and hard by labour. Some pitied, others de- 
rided him; to whom he made this spirited and noble 
return, Mallem callum in manu quam in conscientiad. After 
this, they tendered him the covenant, and his living, 
which he nobly rejected. At the Restoration he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Corfe Castle, co. Dorset, where he 
died, and was buried in 1697, wt. ninety-two. For a list 
of his works, see Wood's Athena (Bliss), iv. 788. Consult 
also Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. 251, 252., 
and Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, i. 295. 297.] 





Replies. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND DOUGLAS OF 
LOCHLEVEN. 
(24 S. x. 409.) 


Under the name of “Senex” I sent an article 
to the Glasgow Herald, of which I enclose a slip 
as published Dec. 13, 1860. It is an answer to 
an inquiry made in your paper regarding Mary 
Queen of Scotland. Ropert Rew. 

Strahoun Lodge, 

Isle of Cumbrae, Buteshire. 

In your paper of the 5th December current you have 
given us an extract from the London Notes and Queries, 
as follows: 

“ Robert Douglas, a celebrated Covenanting divine, is 
said in many of the books of the time to have been a 
natural son of Queen Mary and Douglas of Lochleven. 
Has this been investigated by any writer, or is there the 
slightest evidence in support of it? The divine left, I 
believe, an only son, who left one or more daughters.” 

I happen to possess a very scarce small work, there 
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having been only sixty copies of it printed, from a MS. 


for private circulation, 8vo. 1833. This work contains 
the Diary of Robert Douglas, when he was with the 
Scottish army in England in 1644, and also gives us the 
following account of the said Robert Douglas himself :— 

“The diary of Mr. Robert Douglas has been printed 


from a transcript made for Wodrow of the original MS.” | 


(Faculty Library, B. I11., 6—11.), which, it is to be re- 
yretted, cannot now be found, as innumerable mistakes, 
especially in proper names, occur in it. Many of the 
errors have been corrected, but some passages, the editor 


regrets, he has been compelled to leave as they were, | 


perfectly unintelligible. Some additional interest may 
attach to this historical fragment, from the belief once 
prevalent of the royal descent of the author, who, it has 
been asserted, was the grandson of Queen Mary. 

The legend seems to be, that Sir George Douglas (the 
younger brother of Sir William Douglas, afterwards Earl 
of Morton), by whose assistance the Queen was enabled 
to escape from Lochleven, had been the paramour of 
Mary, and that the produce of the alleged intercourse 
between them was a son, the father of Mr. Robert Dou- 
gias. 

However improbable this story may be, there can be 
little doubt that it was generally believed among the 
Covenanters. Accordingly, Wodrow states, on the au- 
thority of “ Old Mr. Patrick Simson,” that “ Douglas was 
begotten by his father, one Mr. Douglas, in adultery, and 
that his father, Mr. Douglas, was a bastard of Queen 
Mary, begotten upon her when she was a prisoner in 
Lochleven; yet (said he) God made him a great man, 
for both great wit and grace, and more than ordinary bold- 
ness and authority, and awful Majesty, appearing in his 
very countenance and carriage” (Analecta MS,, vol. iv. 

. 226.). 

In the original MS. of Burnet’s History of his Own 
Time, the following passage occurs, which, it is remark- 
able enough, was suppressed in all the early editions, and 
has only been restored in the recent Oxford one: — 


“ The two eminentest of them (the Covenanting clergy) 
were Mr, Douglas and Mr. Hutchesone. The former was 
a bastard of a bastard; but it is believed his father was 
Mary Queen of Scotland’s son, for he was born soon after 
she was conveyed out of the Castle of Lochleven, and was 
educated with great care by a gentleman that helped her 
away; so it was bélieved there were more than ordinary 
endearments between them, and that this son was the 
fruit of these. It is certain Mr. Douglas was not ill 
pleased to have this story passe. He had something very 
great in his countenance; his looks showed both much 
wisdome and great thoughtfulness, but withal a vast 
pride. Ile was generally very silent. I confess I never 
admired anything he said. I wondered to see him ex- 
press such mean compleyances with some silly women of 
their party, as I have seen him do to my own mother and 
sister. He went over when he was a young man chaplain 
to a regiment in Germany,” &c. (Bishop Burnet’s MS. 
History in British Museum). 

It is certainly within the range of possibility that the 
Queen may have had a natural son to young Douglas, 
as she was a suflicient time in Lochleven; but that she 
should have been brought to bed after her escape from 
that place is almost incredible, as eleven days only inter- 
vened between her departure and the Battle of Langside, 
which completely extinguished her hopes. In this in- 
terval almost every day can be accounted for, and her 
flight after the defeat to England was immediate. The 
only thing which gives countenance to the story is the 
circumstance of George Douglas becoming an apostate to 
the political principles of his friends, and enabling her 
Majesty to effect an escape, which, had her party been 
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successful, would have ruined the noble family to which 
he belonged. Be this, however, as it may, the readers 
have the authorities for this antiquated piece of scandal, 
and are thus enabled to regulate their own opinion on 
the subject. That Robert Douglas was descended from 
the George Douglas before mentioned seems to be un- 
questionable. Robert Mylne, a genealogist of some emi- 
nence in the last century, and whose collections are in 
the library of the Faculty of Advocates (Jac., v. 7-4—2d 
Alphabet, p. 24.), expressly states that “ Sir George Dou- 
gias, third brother of William, Earl of Morton, married 
(the) relict of the Laird of Abbothall, by whom he had a 
daughter, married to Lord Ramsay. This Sir George had 
a base son, George, that was governor to Laurence Lord 
Oliphant, which base son had another — viz., Mr. Robert 
Douglas, the famous Prysbiterian preacher.” Mylne was 
a keen Jacobite, and his omission to notice the rumour is 
singular enough, as his practice generally was to note 
down any defamatory reports against his party, and cha- 
racterise them as “base Whig lies.’ That he could be 
ignorant of it is impossible to suppose, from his extensive 
literary acquaintance, and from his industry in accumu- 
lating historical materials, 

Douglas was for some time chaplain in the army of 
Gustavus Adolphus. The indefatigable Wodrow has pre- 
served in his Analecta the following facts, chiefly relative 
to him while in Swedish service: — 

“Tle (this refers to a communication from a person 
whose name, being in short-hand, the editor has been 
unable to decypher,) tells me he had the following ac- 
counts of Mr. R. Douglas from Old Muir, that was 
acquaint with him. He was a considerable time in Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’ army, and was in great reputation with 
him. He was very unwilling to part with Mr. Douglasse, 
and quhen he would needs leave the army, Gustavus said 
to him that he scarce ever knew a person of his qualifica- 
tions for wisdom, (and) said he (Mr. D.) might be a 
counsellor to any Prince in Europe; for prudence and 
knowledge, he might be Moderator to a General Council ; 
and even for military skill, said he, I could very far trust 
my army to his conduct. And they say that, in one of 
Gustava’s engagements, he was standing at some distance 
upon a rising ground; and, quhen both wings were en- 
gaged, he observed some mismanagement in the left wing 
that was likely to prove fatal, and he either went or sent, 
and acquainted the commanding officer, and it was pre- 
vented and the day gained. 

“ When Mr. Sharp was beginning to appear in his own 
colours, and his villany beginning to appear a little, for 
he went up to court, and was consecrate, he happened to 
be with Mr. Douglasse, and in conversation he termed 
Mr. Douglasse ‘Brother.’ He checked him, and said, 
‘Brother! noe more brother, James; if my conscience 
had been the make of yours, I could have been Bishop of 
Sanct Andrews sooner than you.’ He tells me that, for 
all the different sentiments of Mr. James Guthrie as to 
the resolutions, Mr. Douglasse, a little before his death, 
said, ‘ Mr. Guthrie, I love him as my soul.’” (Analecta, 
vol. iii. p. 130.) 

Upon the coronation of King Charles II. at Scone, in 
the year 1651, Mr. Douglas, then Moderator of the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly, preached a sermon upon 
the occasion, which was published at Aberdeen by James 
Brown, 1651, and has been frequently reprinted. It does 
not afford a very favourable specimen of the author’s 
abilities. It is said that Douglas was a great favourite 
of the King, and would have been preferred by him but 
for the interference of Archbishop Sharpe. The following 
additional extract from Wodrow may not be unaccept- 
able: — 

“ Aug. 1717.— Mr. Alexander Douglas, minister at 
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Logie, son to Mr. Robert Douglas, now towards 80, tells 
me his father was very much trusted by King C harles 
the Second, and was very much engaged in the King’s 
interest, and had many private conferences with Monk 
when in Scotland, and encouraged him very much to ap- 
pear for his restoration, and pressed him to go to Eng- 
land. When Lambert appeared, and came down with so 
strong an army, Monk lagged, and retired a little; that 
a meeting of noblemen and others sent Mr. Douglas from 
Edinburgh to meet Monk when returning back from the 
Border; that Mr. Douglas prevailed with him to go back 
again towards Lambert; that he did goe, and Lambert’s 
army melted before him like snow. When Monk was at 
London, Mr. Douglas thought him very slow in his ap- 
pearances for the King, and wrote a letter to him, which 
my informer told me he bas a copy (but he could not fall 
in with it, being now very aged), wherein he urged his, 
Gen. Monk’s, acting more effectually for the King’s re- 
turn, and told him in plain terms that Scotland and Ire- 
land were heartily for the King; and if he would not act 
effectually, they were resolved to bring home the King 
without him. ‘That the King signified to Mr. Douglas, 
after he came to London, that he would call up Mr. D. to 
converse with him; but Sharpe prevented that. All this, 
he tells me, he has frequently heard from his father.” 
The period of his demise has not been precisely ascer- 
tained. From Wodrow’s history, it would appear that 
the event occurred either in the year 1672 or 1673. “In 
March,” says the historian, “the outed ministers, who 
were lurking at Edinburgh, were put to new hardships, 
many of them obliged to leave the town and flee, they 
knew not well where. Several of them, through age and 
long trouble, were now dropping off. I find by an ori- 
inal letter of Mr. George Hutcheson’s, that Mr. Walter 
reg and Mr. David Ferret about this time got to their 
rest; and he adds that, towards the end of February, Mr. 
Robert Douglas was turned so very weak that he was 
laid by from preaching, and I suppose he got into the joy 
of his Lord this year or the next.” (Law’s yr 
: P., 58—* Mr. R. Douglas dies in the end of January, 1674 
eing about 80 years of age. 

“ He married, and had at least one son, the minister of 
Logie. Besides the coronation sermon, he wrote an ac- 
count of the Assembly, 1638-9, a copy of which is pre- 
served in the same MS. volume from which the diary has 
been taken. 

“ With a view of preserving these curious memorials, a 
few copies have been printed for distribution amongst 
those individuals who take an interest in such reliques” 
— (in the original). 


ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS DILKES. 
(28 S. x. 449.) 

Mr. Taytor asks whether there be any known 
circumstances that may “identify” the Admiral 
with Thomas, the son of Wm. Dilke, by Honor, 
the daughter of Lord Ward? I think not; and 
I think that the Thomas referred to must have 
been a younger man, as he was not born till 1667. 
I have read in some contemporary journal that 
the admiral was the son of a clergyman, and in 
that character presided at or attended some meet- 
ing of the Clergy Orphan Society. It was re- 
ported, at the time of his death, that he was poi- 
soned. He had been directed hog proceed, with 
the ships under his command, to Leghorn, and 
thence to carry troops and re to Catalonia. 


He had some dispute with the governor; and 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Admirals, thus hints 
at the consequence. “On the Ist of Dec., this 
dispute being adjusted, he was invited on shore, 
and died a few days afterwards of a fever, caused, 
as most people imagine, by an Italian dinner.” 
Where the admiral lived, I know not; probably 
at Ripley, in Surrey, where, as appears from 
Brayley, there is a monument to “ the Rt. Hon. 
the Lady Mary, late wife to Sir Thomas Dilkes, 
who died the 25th A April, 1727.” 

Your correspondent says that Sir Thomas was 
connected with his family, and that they possess 
“a silver signet with his arms, a lion rampant; 
crest, a dove close.” I submit that this evidence 
proves only that Mr. Taytor’s family possess a 
signet which belonged heretofore to some one or 
other of the Dilke family, not that it belonged to 
the admiral ; and I think I can show that it did 
not, by evidence as to whom, in all probability it 
did belong. 

There lived, contemporary with the admiral, a 
Charles Dilke, described in his will, as of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, who died in 1731 or 1732, 
and had married, I believe, a widow of the name 
of Carrol, buried at Chatteris, in Cambridgeshire, 
to which parish she bequeathed property for the 
benefit of the poor. This Charles had two sons 
and two daughters — Charles, William, Ann, and 
Mary. Charles was »ppointed cornet in the first 
troop of Life Guards, in 1692 ; was exempt, equi- 
volent, I believe, to captain, in 1712, and remained 
in the regiment until Jan. 1722, when he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of Mountserrat; and 
he died, s. p. in 1723. William was a captain in 
the navy. Ann married the Rev. T. Taylor. This 
1 believe to be the connexion to which your cor- 
respondent refers. Capt. William died, also s. p. 
in 1756, and his widow in her will, dated 1765, 
mentions Anne Taylor, widow of the Rev. Samuel 
Taylor, and bequeaths property to Martha Tay- 
lor, described as niece to her late husband, Capt. 
Wm. Dilke. 

If your correspondent can give any information 
showing a connexion between Charles, the father, 
and Sir Thomas, or any connexion of either with 
the Maxstoke family, I shall be obliged by it. 

A. S. T. 





SATIRICAL ALLUSION TO JOHNSON. 
(2™ S. xi. 30.) 

One of the excellencies of “N. & Q.” is, that if 
anything is stated as of authority, that authority 
is given that it may be consulted and verified: if 
as of conjecture, we are also fairly warned it is 
only so. In this instance you go farther, and say 
that it is a conjecture, “ without having been able 
to get a sight of the original,”—a candid state- 
ment, which disarms all criticism. The fact is, 
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neither Savage nor Burke are alluded to, however 


| 


acute the conjecture may be; nor is the wood the | 





gallows, but the pillory. § e is the notorious 
Dr. Shebbeare, who was pilloried for a political 
libel, and was “pampered by B E 





e;” that is, 
pensioned through Bute, a little before that noble- 
man recommended Dr. Johnson for a similar 
emolument. 
pensioned, first the She-bear, and then the He- 
bear. 
fourteen years old. 
doubt, the Crispinus of Horace (Satire L., i. 120., 
&c.), a writer of turgid bombast, like “ Latin in 
English, and English in Latin.” 
racter figures also in Ben Jonson’s “ Poetaster” 

where he is compelled to swallow an emetic and 
bring up his hard words, just as Dr. Johnson is 
served in the noted Lexiphanes. The latter, as 
soon as he got his pension, was an especial mark 
for the onslaughts of the Wilkes party. Among 
others, of M and C 
chill): the first of whom attacked him in his 
“ Epistle,” and the latter in “The Ghost,” — but, 
as your satirist says, with but little success. I 
should also fancy Dr. H 
Hill, the quack doctor, who sold balsam of honey, 











and a lot of other trash, and wrote a quantity of | 


. 


sad doggrel; and against whom the “ Junto” of 
the Literary Club, with Garrick at their head, 
fired off the epigram : — 
“ Thou essence of Dock, and Valerian, and Sage, 
At once the disgrace and the pest of your age, 
The worst that we wish thee, for all thy sad crimes, 
Is to take thy own physic and read thy own rhymes.” 
Probably these are the very lines alluded to 


“ He had seen but not taken such physic before.” 
The best account of Mrs. Cornelys is in a pam- 


It was then it was said the King had | 


Savage, in fact, died before Burke was | 
Crispin the First was, no | 


Mr. Dowe assumes the “Cambyses’ vein”: he 
“ understands at a glance;” he “sets aside,” but 
“ with compunction” (tender-hearted gentleman) ; 
he “ cannot help smiling” how he rides over every- 
body, and gives “the Open Sesame of the mystery.” 
Yet, notwithstanding all this fee faw fum, I am 
not afraid to grapple with the Hiberno-American 
giant. 

Before entering on my argument, I must com- 
plain of the very uncandid manner in which Mr. 
Dower has misrepresented the note in my Lyrics 
of Ireland*, which, in his hurry or confusion, he 


| calls Songs of Ireland (under which title the book 


The same cha- | 


(Murphy and Chur- | 


is not Dr. Hall, but | 





phlet by Mr. Mackinlay, which is excessively | 


scarce; being, I think, privately printed. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


We agree with our correspondent, that it is very 
difficult indeed to pronounce on any quotation with- 
out seeing the context. However, conjectures are very 
much like the trial shots of the artillery. They do not 
expect the first to hit; but it shows them how to lay the 
gun for a truer shot. } 





“ COLLINO CUSTURE ME.” 


(2"¢ S. x. 506.; xi. 35.) 





An article appears, from Mr. Wirr1am Dowe, | 


of New York, under the head of “ Collino custure 


me,” of which “ collino,” §c., he confidently gives 


the interpretation to the would-be-annihilation of 


every critic who has gone before him, myself in- 


cluded: over whom, indeed, he seems especially | 


inclined to triumph, as my name is twice intro- 
duced and pointedly alluded to for that purpose. 


could not be found). Mr. Dowe says I came to 
my conclusion “on the authority of an Irish * 
teacher in London named Finnegan.” Such is not 
the fact; on the contrary, I say in my note, that 
what Mr. Finnegan declared to be the meaning, 
is not the meaning; moreover, Mr. Finnegan did 
not give the Celtic text; and whether my Celtic 
text be the true one or not, at least I am the first 
person who ever moulded the gibberish in Shak- 
speare’s Henry V. into the form of a known lan- 
guage. Mr. Dows says that I suppose “ collino” 
to mean “ colleen-oge,” and “custure me,” “ as- 
tore.” I suppose no such thing. I did not de- 
cipher the gibberish bit by bit, but as a whole. I 
considered the collin, in “ collino,” to mean colleen; 
then gave the final o of “ collino” to the first sylla- 
ble of “ custure”—thus forming o-cus, very sug- 
gestive of oge as ; — the remainder of the passage 
offers no difficulty. And now for my argument: 
in which I hope to prove that Mr. Dows, not- 
withstanding his large measure of confidence in 
his critical acumen, is quite at fault. 

In the first place Mr. Dowr, to make out his 
case, is driven to the necessity of cutting his Irish 
refrain in two, and assuming the latter half was 
used. My interpretation needs no such literary 
legerdemain. Let us put the lines side by side: — 

Henry V. “Collino.custure me.” 

Mr. Lover. “ Colleen oge astore me.” 

Mr. Dowe. “Thaim sh’ am chulla na dhusture me.” 

Both to the eye and ear mine, complete in it- 
self, is more like the original than Mr. Dowe’s 
half line, suppose it be granted that the half might 
have been used; but it must be remarked at the 
same time, that when a line is shortened “ per ora 
volitans,” as Mr. Dowe says, it is the beginning 
that is generally quoted, not the end. 

Secondly, what is the meaning of the two Celtic 
phrases? Mr. Dowr’s means, “I am asleep,—let 
me not be awakened.” My phrase means, “ Young 
girl, my treasure.” Now, Collino (or Calen 0) cus- 
ture me seems to have been often used as a burden to 
songs in England, in Shakspeare’s time, as Colleen 

* The matter in question may be seen by anyone curi- 
ous in such things under the head of “The Woods of 
Caillino” (Lyrics of Ireland, p. 161.), and furthermore in 


the Appendix. 
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oge astore was then, and is now, used in Ireland 
for the same purpose ; and seeing how calen o was 
used by English writers, it appears to me that the 
meaning of the phrase must have been known to 
them, though they could not give its correct or- 
thography. For example, in the Handfull of 

Plesent Delites, we read as follows : — 

“ A Sonet of a Lover in Praise of his Lady. 
(To Caleno custure me, sung at every line’s end.) 
When as I view your comely grace, 
Calen o, &c. 
Your golden hairs, your angel’s face, 
Calen, §c.’ 
And so on for several verses. Now, let it be ob- 
served, that the sonnet is that of a lover in praise 
of his lady ; and for such a purpose the meaning 
of the Irish burden, as given by me, is quite suit- 
able : — 
“ When as I view your comely grace, 

‘oung girl, my treasure. 
Whereas the English of the burden, insisted 
upon by Mr. Dowe, would be quite unmeaning :-— 


, 


“ When as I view your comely grace, 
Let me not be awakened.” 
Very drowsy, indeed ! 

Thirdly, we have the written music to refer to 
of different settings of Caleno, and of Thaim sh'am 
chulla, or Thamama hulla, as vulgarly written, 
and this evidence is conclusive against Mr. Dowe. 
I understand that music is never given in the co- 
lumns of “ N. & Q.,” or I would at once supply 
printed evidence of my musical facts, but I give 
references to where the evidence may be found 
by those who think it worth their while to look 
for it. 

Thamama hulla may be found in Bunting (I 
think), but certainly, and more easily, in Moore’s 
Irish Melodies, under the title of “Erin, O Erin!” 
the first line being, 

“ Like the bright lamp that lay on Kildare’s holy shrine,” 


and this song Mr. Dowe relies on to prove his 
case, or, in his own modest mode of expression, 
enables him “to bring sense out of the nonsense 
of forty Shaksperean critics.” He tells us that to 
this “long-drawn plaintive air” a tailor “fashioned 
his first breeches.” If the tailor kept time to the 
tune, and the stitches were as long-drawn as the 
melody, Master Dowse must have waited a long 
while ; but 7 
“ Worse remains behind.” 
Not only may the aforesaid melody have retarded 
the completion of bis nether integuments, and 
thus delayed the indulgence of the first puerile 
ambition, but it was destined to mar the ambition 
of riper years, by overthrowing Mr. Dowe’s cri- 
ticism. For, in Playford’s Musical Companion, ed. 
1762, p. 222., may be found “An Irish Tuné: 
words, Cali-no.” And that air is not “ T’hamama 
hulla.” 
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Again, in Wm. Ballett’s Lute Book, D. 1. 21 
Trin. Coll. Dub., there is another setting of “ Col- 
lino.” And that air is not “ Thamama hulla.” 

But worst of all, in Queen Elizabeth’s own book, 
— Oh that mine enemy would quote a book” —the 
very book of “the Tudor Lioness,” as Mr. Down 
grandiloquently calls her, the evidence is dead 
against him. Mr. Dowe exclaims, “I can fancy 
that British Queen herself strumming my old 
tailor’s tune on the Virginals before Scotch Mel- 
vil, giving the Collino custure me the long lugubri- 
ous shake natural to it, just to let him see,” &c. 
&e. Alas! Mr. Dows, fancy played you but a 
scurvy trick, for the air to which Queen Eliza- 
beth sang “Collino” was not ‘‘ Thamama hulla,” 
not lugubrious, but a cheerful tripping tune — and 
not the ghost of a shake to it. 

That air may be seen in Mr. Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p.793.; and, if Mr. ows 
be not immortal, I think he must be open to com- 
punction at what I feel bound to call attention to, 
in the common cause of Letters. Mr. Dowe says, 
“T thus give you the Irish ‘Open Sesame’ of the 
mystery. I don’t suppose any of your critics will 
allow it (the behaviour of Tom Sayers being fresh 
in my memory),” insinuating thus that he will not 
receive fair play in the literary arena of England. 
So far from this unhandsome suspicion being jus- 
tified, the very first person who could come to his 
aid—the editor of ““N. & Q.”—did so; writing 
in reference to Mr. Dowe's allusion to Queen 
Elizabeth's Virginals, thus : — 

“ There is little doubt that our correspondent is correct 
in this supposition. On referring to Mr. Chappell’s Popu- 
lar Music of the Olden Time, p. 793., it will be seen that 
among three Jrish Airs found in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Book, which, having never been quoted or printed, Mr. 
Chappell submits to his readers, is Callino Casturame, 
which he describes as alluded to by Shakspeare, and 
being ‘as rhythmical as could be desired.’ ” 

Nothing could be fairer than this; and truly 
“fair play is a jewel,” as the proverb saith ; 
and a precious jewel the reference in question 
proves to be, though the jewel is not destined to 
adorn Mr. Dowe’s cap, as that which the editor 
intended for his help, completes his discomfiture ; 
for the melody is relied on by Mr. Doweg, and on 
referring to Queen Elizabeth's book (the highest 
possible authority in the question at issue), the air 
is found to be quite different from that on which 
Mr. Dowe builds his critical fabric. 

Mr. Dowe says, “ Mr. Lover no doubt will be 
glad to see the critical virtue that may be lurking 
in an Irish melody,” and in this instance only 
Mr. Dowe is right. I am glad, and have reason 
to be glad in such critical virtue, as it has baffled 
a very ungenerous and arrogant attempt to inflict 
on me a literary humiliation. Samvet Lover. 
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CHOIRS AND CHANCELS. 
(2™ S. x. 357. 393. 430.) 


Zecent contributions have added considerably 
to our stock of information respecting the deflec- 
tion of chancels. 

The two instances of the church, dedicated to 
St. Michael at Coventry, and of that dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist at Meopham, are strong in 
confirmation of the views of your correspondent, 
H. A., respecting what has been (not very cor- 
rectly perhaps) termed the orientation theory. 

From the information that Mr, Hoorer has 
kindly supplied, we learn that in the church at 
Meopham there was, till about fifty years ago, a 
substantial rood-loft. As long as this rood-loft 
was in existence, the two tables of the decalogue, 
instead of being nailed up against the wall, one on 
each side of the east window, were in all proba- 
bility affixed to the screen, where they could be 
read from all parts of the church. At all events, 
I think there can be no doubt that at that time 
the internal arrangement was such, that the view 
from the nave eastward was broken, so as to veil 
any obliquity of line. 

We have no information on this point as re- 
gards the church of St. Michael, at Coventry. I 
would, therefore, beg to inquire : — 

1. Whether anything is known of any screen 
that may formerly have existed there ? 

2. Whether there are discoverable in the ma- 
sonry any traces of a staircase leading to a rood- 
loft ? 

3. From some notices incidentally given by 
another correspondent, we learn (2™ S. x. 433.) 
that in the church of Runton, near Cromer, in 
Norfolk, the rood-loft has been restored ; and that 
in the church of North Repps, the old oak screen, 
though miserably defaced and vulgarised, is still 
allowed to stand. Probably in these churches no 
deflection has been perceived in the chancel. I 
should be glad to be informed, whether any such 
deflection exists. With respect to the church at 
Barfreston, I would beg to inquire, whether the 
slant in the jambs of the chancel arch appears to 
have been part of the original design, or to have 
been introduced subsequently ? 

In considering the question of deflection, it is 
hardly possible to estimate too highly the import- 


ance of the instance adduced by Mr. Garpwner of 


the church of St. Quen — a church which is justly 
described by Fergusson as being “ beyond com- 
parison the most beautiful and perfect of the 
abbey edifices of France” (Handbook of Architec- 
ture, vol. ii. p. 691.). With reference to this 
church, the following observations may, I think, 
be fairly made : — 

1. If our attention was confined to parish 
churches, the supposition that the obliquity might 
be accounted for by the nave and chancel having 


been repaired or rebuilt independently of one 
another, would have a certain air, if not of proba- 
bility, at least of plausibility. But when this 
hypothesis is put to the test, by applying it to 
such an edifice as St. Quen’s, it immediately be- 
comes evident that some other solution of the 
problem must be looked for. 

2. All who are acquainted with the church of 
St. Ouen, must be aware that there is nothing in 
the local circumstances to account for the deflec- 
tion. 

3. I am persuaded, that in this instance, no one 
will imagine that the question is to be disposed of 
by saying that they did not know how to build 
straight. 

Are we then to be driven back. upon the sup- 
position of a symbolism? Here again a difficulty 
presents itself. It will be borne in mind, that 
most frequently the deflection is towards the 


south. In the present instance, it is towards the 
north. Now, is it conceivable, that the thing to 


be symbolised should be capable of so general an 
expression as to account for the chancel of one 
church slanting in one direction, and the chancel 
of another church slanting in the opposite di- 
rection ? 

For my own part, I am perfectly satisfied that 
the architect of St. Ouen’s knew what he was 
about. And I cannot believe that he would have 
introduced a slant, either to the right or to the 
left, unless he considered that such a mode of con- 
struction was (to say the least of it) consistent 
with architectural effect. I may add, drawings of 
the original design are still preserved at Rouen, 
and might be consulted with advantage : the more 
so as, if I am not mistaken, there is among them 
a sketch of the jubé, or screen, as designed by the 
architect. 

In considering under what conditions an ap- 
parent irregularity may form part of a well- 
considered design, it may not be out of place to 
examine into the circumstance noticed by A. A., 
of one of the windows of the chancel being fre- 
quently more highly decorated than the others. 
‘The observation appears to have reference to parish 
churches only. I would beg to ask, whether any- 
thing of the same sort is to be found in the choirs 
of cathedral or collegiate edifices? And also, 
whether it is invariably the north-west window 
that is the most decorated. 

Should any of your readers be induced to ex- 
amine any churches in which such a peculiarity 
exists, I would beg to suggest to them to take 
note of the general plan and construction of the 
building, particularly with regard to the following 
points : — 

1. Whether there is any deflection in the chan- 
cel? And if so, whether the deflection is to the 
south or to the north ? 

2. Whether the principal entrance is at the 
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west end, or through a porch? And if the latter, 
whether the porch stands on the south side of the 
nave or on the north side ? 

3. Whether there is any doorway opening into 
the chancel ? 
chancel is it situated ? 

In answer to an inquiry of Mr. Hoorer’s, I 
may observe, that we have in the church of St. 
Germain des Prés an instance of deflection much 
older than the reign of Edward III. The re- 
building of the choir, as it now stands, was com- 
pleted in 1163. I sheuld be glad to know whether 
any instance of deflection is to be found in Eng- 
land, in buildings of what is commonly called the 
Norman style. I need hardly observe, that the 
specimens best worth examining are those in which 
the original plan has been most faithfully retained, 
—such, for instance, as the cathedrals of Chi- 
chester and Norwich, the abbey churches of Glas- 
tonbury, Lindisfairn, St. Alban’s, Romsey, and 
the Hospital of St. Cross. P. S. Carey. 





THE BORDEAUX NEW TESTAMENT. 
(2™ S. x. 331. 372. 416. 445. 

There was a copy of this extremely rare book 
in the library of the Duke of Sussex. It was 
bought (as stated in the Catalogue) “ at the sale 
of part of the library of the Duke of Norfolk, 
1821.” In the year 1827, I was permitted by his 
Royal Highness to examine the volume, and take 
extracts. The object of the translators was to 
make the New Testament speak the language of 
the Roman Catholic faith. The title is : — 


“Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jesus- 
Christ. Traduit de Latin en Francois par les Theologiens 
de Louvain. A Bordeaux, Chez Jacques Mongiron- 
Millanges, Imprimeur du Roy et du College. 1686. Avec 
Approbation et Permission.” 


The following appear on the next leaf: — 


“ Nous soubs-signés Docteurs en Theologie de I’Uni- 
versité de Bordeaux, attestons que la presente version 
Francoise du Nouveau Testament Latin, reveu et ap- 

rouvé de l’Eglise Catholique, Apostolique et Romaine, 
aite par les Docteurs Theologiens de l'Université de 
Lovuvatn, et depuis par l’Ordonnance de sa Majesté Tres- 
Chretienne, reveué et approvée par plusieurs Docteurs 
en Theologie de |"Université de Paris, et par la permis- 
sion des Superieurs, et Magistrats, plusieurs fois im- 

rimée, et tres-utile & tous ceux qui avec permission des 
Bapesioan, seront capables de la lire. En foy dequoy 
avons signé la present attestation, & Bordeaux, ce 11 
Fevrier, 1661. 
“ Lopzs, Chanoine Theologal, 
“ De T Eglise Metropolitaine. 
“Geroary, Carme.’ 


“ Permission. Louis D’Anglure de Bourlement, par la 


grace de Dieu, et du Saint Siege Apostolique Archeveque 
de Bordeaux, Primat d’Aquitaine. Nous permettons a la 
Veuve de G. de la Court, Jacques Mongiron-Millanges, 
Elie Routier, Simon Bod, et & N. de la Court, Marchands 
Libraires de la presente Ville, de faire Imprimer le Nou- 
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And if so, in what part of the 
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veau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ, traduit de 
Latin en Francois, revii exactemente corrigé. Donné a 
Bordeaux dans Notre Palais Archiepiscopal, le 17 Juillet, 
1686. 
“ Louis, Arch. de Bordeaux, 
“ Par Commdement de Monseigneur. 
Cosson, Secretaire.” 

Then follows the Catalogue of the Books of the 
New Testament. There are short Prefaces or 
“ Arguments ” to all the Books. 

I would offer some observations, but the lan- 
guage of theological controversy is unsuited to 
your columns. The Catalogue of the Library of 


| the Duke of Sussex contained the following note: 


“ This is a book of extreme rarity, and constitutes a 
remarkable incident in theological history. ..... The 
indignation excited against this abominable corruption 
of the sacred text induced the candid Theologians of 
Louvain to suppress and destroy the copies.” 

J. M. C. 


Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 





Tatsor Epwarps (2 S. x. 510.) — The 


| “ejected memorial,” to which Orv Mem. alludes, 





is in the Tower chapel, and bears this brief in- 
scription : — 

“ Here lieth y® body of Talbot Edwards, Gent., late 
Keeper of His Ma Regalia, who died y* 30 September, 
1§74, aged 80 years.” 

The tablet is of stone, cemented, in an un- 
tradesmanlike fashion, to the wall of the chapel. 
From its having frequently received the sweeps of 
a rude brush in whitewashing the edifice, the 
simple memorial would pass unnoticed by an or- 
dinary observer. Of niutilation it bears evident 
marks; the bottom, which may have spoken of 
some other member of the family, has been broken 
off, and the portion that remains has a jagged 
outline. 

When the chapel-yard was being converted 
into a military parade-ground, many of the tombs 
and stones were removed, so I was informed, to 
the Fleet. Some alterations, at the same time, 
were made to the chapel, and the carting away of 
some apparently unimportant (!) tablets was the 
consequence. ‘Talbot Edwards's memorial may 
have been shot away as rubbish when this spolia- 
tion took place. Be this as it may, not many 
years ago the tablet was found (so the clerk of 
the chapel told me) in the Fleet ditch; and on 
the discovery being communicated to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, he caused it to be refixed in 


| the chapel. 


The present gallery of the chapel, a recent ad- 
dition, seems to have been put up without regard 
to the memorials on the walls. In this barbarous 
way, two or three fine tablets are entirely ob- 
scured. 

Looking at all the incidents of the Blood con- 
spiracy, one is tempted to believe that the merry 
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monarch himself instigated the infamous Colonel 
to steal the crown and other regal trinkets. How 
else can we account for his strange conduct in 
rewarding the conspirator with a pension of 500/. 
a year, and leaving his wounded servant to - 
without receiving, in full, the mean reward : 

Treasury-minute “had granted him ? M. S. R. 


Ss 


Joun Huss (2" S. xi. 11.) —The writer of this 
is familiar with the “Dominican monastery at 
Constance,” and the circumstances under which 
the great “ Ecumenie Council” assembled there 
in 1415. And if Verrras will refer to a small 
volume entitled John Huss, or 
Constance, published many years ago by Messrs. 
Rivingtons, he will probably find in the notes 
the information he desires. W. B. 


Anzstuetics (2™ S. xi. 10.) —In Le Vieur- 
Neuf-Histoire Ancienne des Inventions et Décou- 
vertes Modernes, par Edouard Fournier, 1859 
(tom. i. p. 90.), there is an account of Anesthetics. 
In the Middle Age, the anesthetic use of xther 
was unknown; but they had the wine of Mandra- 
gora, and by it the same effects of complete in- 
sensibility were obtained without the convulsions 
—a great advantage over etherisation. All the 
empirical writers of that period have mentioned 
this property of that mysterious plant. P. Cor- 
bichon mentions it in his Propriétaire des Choses, 
and says plainly, that if its bark, or its root, be 
given to a person in pain, the pain will be imme- 
diately appeased, and the patient will sleep so 
soundly, that his arm or his leg may be amputated 
without his knowledge. He also refers to the 
Proprietates Rerum of Bartholomzus* : — 

“ The bark of the Mandragora, infused in wine, is given 
to patients about to be submitted to operation; so that, 
plunged in sleep, they do not feel any pain.” 

This property of Mandragora is referred by 
Raspail to Dioscorides. 

About the year 220 of our era, a Chinese sur- 
geon, named Hao-Tho, used in his operations a 
substance called mayo : a preparation of something 
like the Cannabis Indica, or Indian hemp ¢ : — 

“He gave to the patient a preparation of hemp (ma-yo), 
and in a few moments he became as insensible as if he 
had been plunged into intoxication, or deprived of life. 
Then, according to his case, Hao-Tho made openings 
Cincisions), amputations, and removed the disease; he 
then applied sutures and liniments. After a certain num- 
ber of days the patient was restored, without havi ‘ing ex- 
perienced during the operation the slightest pain. 

In 1681, when at Marbourg, Papin wrote a 
treatise on operations without pain. Unfortu- 
nately, whether he was too gus, or r whether he was 





* Edition 1548. 
+ This passage was read at the Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris, by M. Stanislas Julien, Feb. 12, 1849, from the 





Kou-kin-i-tong, a collection of medicine, ancient and mo- | 


cluded. 


dern, in five volumes, in the Imperial Library. 


the Council of 
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discouraged by his colleagues, he did not publish 
it; and when ‘he quitted Germany, he gave it to 
one of his friends, Dr. Berner, from whose de- 
scendants it was purchased by the librarian of the 
Elector of Hesse, in whose library it now is. 

The above is derived from Fournier's book, and 
perhaps may afford the information required by 
your correspondent. Henry JACKSON. 

Sheffield. 


Yersonp, on Yersintxe (2™ S. x. 210.) —Hal- 
liwell (as your correspondent says), mentions the 


latter of the above words; but gives only the 
meaning, no derivation. After some inquiry into 


the matter, I find that it occurs twice in the cele- 
brated dialogue of “’Tummus and Meary,” in the 
1763 edition of Tim Bobbin’s Works. It also occurs 
in a “Dialogue between Tum and Yed,” in the Lan- 
cashire Dialect, published in 1811 ; but the choice- 
ness of the language precludes my giving it, except 
to a curious private correspondent. Samuel Bam- 
ford re-edited the work in 1850; and in his glos- 
sary states, that Vepsintle means “two handfulls.” 
So far for the occurrence of the word in various 
works. As to its derivation: “ Yep,” in Lanca- 
shire, means “ heap”; and “ yeps” may, and cer- 
tainly does, mean “heaps.” ‘“Hontle” means 
“handful”; “honful” is still more common. The 
corruption from “hontle” to “intle,” is surely 
possible. Accepting this, the meaning of the word 
becomes “heaps of handfulls,” or “ handfulls 
heaped up”; and this meaning agrees with the 
context in the passages quoted above. I had a 
theory, but no longer hold it, that Yepsond was 
corrupted from “ yepson’t,” or “heaps on’t,” or 
“heaps of it,” whatever was the subject in hand. 
It may possibly be so; I simply give it for what 
it is worth as a suggestion. M. (1.) 


Concorinet (2™ §. xi. 36.) —This surely can- 

not be con colonello, “with a colonel.” Is it not 

rather literally as spelt con Colinello, that is, “ with 
little Colin,” or “ young Colin”? The shepherd 
Corin of Shakspeare’ s time ; and Colin, the hero of 
many hundred ballads, from his down to the days 
of Vauxhall, and of which many will be found in 
Mr. Chappell’s pages. In this case, the song may 
have probably begun : — 

“ As with young Colin I chanced to stray.” 

It seems a trifling matter, but every line of 
Shakspeare deserves “all the light that can be 
thrown on it. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

ParaPuernauia (2% S. x. 523.)—In answer 
to P. Hurcurson, I may state that whatever be 
the general rule as to the bed being included 
amongst a woman's paraphernalia, there is no 
doubt but that in some places, by custom (as for 
instance, the custom of York), it has been so in- 
In my article (p. 482.) there should be 
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a full-stop after the word “degree”; and the fol- 
lowing word, “ It,” should be taken as beginning a 
new sentence. The word “for” may be omitted. 
[ fear that my bad handwriting has more than 
once been the cause of printer's errors. W. C. 


Lorp Cussterriecy’s Orrion or Music (2™¢ 
S. x. 427.)—Pretty much corresponding with the 
following : — 

“ The art of Musick is so unable to refund for the Time 
and Cost required to be perfect therein, as | cannot think 
it worth any serious endeavour. The Owner of that 
Quality being still obliged to the trouble of calculating 
the difference between the morose humour of a rigid Re- 
fuser, and the cheap and prostituted levity and forward- 
ness of a mercenary Fidler. Deniall being as often taken 
for pride, as a too ready complyance falls under the notion 
of Ostentation: Those so qualified seldom knowing when 
it is time to begin, or give over: especially Women, 
who do not rarely decline in modesty, proportionably to 
the progress they make in Musick: such (if handsome) 
being Traps baited at both ends, and catch strangers as 
often as their Husbands, no less tired with the one than 
the other.” (Advice to a Son, p. 13.; Works of Francis 
Osborne, Esq. 7th edit. London, 1673. 8vo.) 

G.N. 


Buriat 1x AN Upricut Posture (2™ S. x. 159, 
&ec.) —The late Mr. Surtees, in his History of the 


0. Palatine of Durham, mentions an instance of 


upright burial. After quoting the following pas- 
sage from the parish of Easington, 

“ Sir Christopher Conyers, Baronet, buried October 12, 
1693,” 
he adds, — 

“Fir some unknown reason Sir Christopher is set up- 
right on his feet in the vault; he was the last of his 
family who was buried here.” — vol. i. p. 14. 
K. P. D. E. 

Centenarianism (2™ S. x. 15.; xi. 19.)—I 
can help to remove the doubts of your corre- 
spondent J. R. M. D. as to whether “ there is an 
instance of any human being having completed 
their hundredth year in modern times, or that 
the nobility and gentry do not afford a single in- 
stance.” 

My great-grandmother, the late Mrs. Williams, 
relict of the late Robert Williams, Esq., of Moor 
Park, Herts, and Bridehead, Dorset, died at the 
latter seat on the 8th of October, 1841, at the age 
of 102 years. She was, according to the inscrip- 
tion on her monument in the parish church, 
written by her son-in-law, the present venerable 
vicar of Harrow, “the youngest daughter of 
Francis Chassereau, Esq., formerly of ‘Nint in 
France (an exile at the age of 14 to this country 
in consequence of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes.)” I have often heard her eldest son, the 
late Mr. Robert Williams, say that he had dined 
with his mother on Christmas day for seventy 
consecutive years, without a break,—probably an 
instance per se of such a remarkable occurrence 
in our festive-loving country at that season. It 





may be interesting to some of your readers for 
me to state that, when in her eighty-first year, 
suffering from cataract in both eyes, she was suc- 
cessfully couched by the late eminent oculist, 
Mr. Alexander, and perfectly restored to sight on 
the 22nd November, 1820. 
the remarkable clearness of her intellect at an 
advanced age, I may add that on her 100th birth- 
day, when the assembled tenantry and others 
offered her their congratulations and drank her 
health, she stood up, and herself thanked them in 
not a very short speech. Montague WituiaMs. 
Woolland House, Blandford. 


Woottett’s Monument (2™* S. x. 450. 513.) 
— I feel very much obliged, and most truly thank- 
ful to your correspondent Mr. Epwin Rorrs, for 
his kind attention to my inquiry respecting Wool- 
lett’s monument. In the “ Charles Museum,” at 
Maidstone, there is the first drawing-book of Wool- 
lett when a boy of twelve years of age. The 
drawings are made with the pen in Indian ink ; 
and Barlow appears to have been his model, as 
the Fables by that artist (a folio edition) accom- 
panies Woollett’s Drawing-book. The youth's 
drawings are extremely well done, evincing a 
firmness of touch, which afterwards gave such life 
and energy to his engravings. There is also in the 
same collection, Woollett’s last drawing that he ever 
made ; it is a view of his patron Mr. Athawes’ re- 
sidence. ‘These interesting relics of the genius of 
our townsman were kindly presented to the Mu- 
seum by the Rev. J. Athawes, the nephew of his 
patron, of Loughton, in Buckinghamshire, a ma- 
gistrate for that county. There is also an article 
in the Museum, stated to be an engraving-tool 
used by Woollett, when a pot-boy at the ‘Turk’s 
Head, in the Rose Yard, with which he engraved a 
design on one of the pewter pots. This story I 
consider very doubtful, asa youth possessing such 
talent, and possessing a work like Barlow's at that 
age, would induce us to consider him placed above 
such a menial situation. In “ the good old times” 
of coaching, it is related of our artist, that when 
travelling by “Green's Original Coach,” on ob- 
serving a very fine dock by the roadside, he re- 
quested the coachman to pull up, to allow him to 
get out and sketch it. ‘The coachman, I suppose 
feeling the shilling in his “itching palm,” con- 
sented; and the passengers very obligingly waited 
until he had finished his sketch, pleased to have 
an opportunity of gratifying the artist, of whom 
they were so justly proud, and, as a native, con- 
ferring honour on their town. ) 


Cxrovis: Biptoo (2™ S. x. 228.) — The charge 
of plagiarism, when not supported by references, 
should always be received with caution. Otway's 
Don Carlos is accessible, and though there are 
necessary coincidences, I see no sign of Schiller 
having even read it. I ave looked in catalogues 
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any dramatic writer of that name. It is not 
likely that one so good as to be plundered by 
Schiller, would not be good enough for a niche in 
biography. Clovis is an epic poem by Desmarets, 
Paris, 1694, 4to. It is solemn and pompous, much 
ridiculed by Boileau, and so different from Wie- 
land’s Oberon that, if any passages are transferred, 
their identity is completely disguised. W. H. P. 


Hensnaw (2™ §. xi. 37.) — On the hypothesis 
of G. W. M., how do we account for the s in 
Henshaw ? “ Hairon” (French) has been Angli- 
cised into Erne, Hernshaw, Hernsue, &c. If G. 
W. M. be right in supposing that Hernshaw means 
Black Heron, the word ought to have been Hern- 
haw. 

Possibly, more probably than that it means 
* black heron,” Hernshaw may signify the heron 
of the thicket (Ardea cinerea) in opposition to the 
heron of the marsh (Ardeola minuta, or Egretta 
Garzetta.) 7 

Undoubtedly “ black heron” is a good designa- 
tion for the Hernshaw, as distinguishing it from 
the “purple heron,” “ buff heron,” “ white 
heron,” &c. But though a good designation for 
the bird, it is not the equivalent for the bird’s 
name. 

Elisha Cole’s authority is not of much value. 
All he says about the word Haw is just this : — 

“ Haw (f. hay), a hedge, also a disease in the eye; also 
black, 0, also to have.” 


Arms are adopted in allusion to names, not 
names in allusion to arms. Des armes parlantes | 
abound in heraldry. W. C. 


Gotpen Verses (2™ S. x. 369.)—In 1742 
there appeared in London an edition of Hierocles 
by R. W.S.T. P. I understand that these ini- 
tials stand for Richard Warren, D.D. Who was 
this Rev. Dr. Warren? Was he father of Dr. 
John Warren, Bishop of Bangor? Was he son of 
Dr. John Warren, Prebendary of Exeter, who 
died in 1736? MELETES, 


Tue Becears’ Petition From WINCUESTER | 
(2™¢ S. xi. 39.)—The city of Winchester had sur- 
rendered its charter before the 27th September, 
1684, that being the date of the entry in the city 
accounts of the payments made to the mayor for 
his expenses on the occasion of the surrender. 

Under dates 15th and 16th November, 1688, 


are entered payments for expenses involved in | 


“ disbursement towards renewing the charter,” 
and “in defence of the old, and procuring the 
new Charter.” 

The Charter was restored to the city on the 
2nd November, 1688; and by the terms of the | 
restoration, all officers and members of the city, | 
appointed “by virtue of any Charter, Patent, or 
Grant since the year 1679” were displaced. For 
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many years there had been great dissensions in 
the city of Winchester (to that point that in the 
year 1664 the mayor and some of the aldermen 
were imprisoned until released by a special order 
in Council), and the interposition of the Royal 
authority, as well as that of the House of Lords, 
had continually been required. W. C. 


Pencit Writixe (2™ S. x. passim.) — My re- 
collection of village schools eight-and-forty years 
ago confirms the account of the plummet being in 
common use, and it was doubtless the earliest 
writing pencil. Those who were luxurious in 
their preparation poured the melted lead into the 
dried hollow stems of a plant (I believe the hem- 
lock), then called kexes, which prevented the lead 
from soiling the fingers. The marks made with a 
plummet are, of course, particles of metallic lead. 
Natural graphite cut into slips and inserted in 
wood was next in use; and as this substance is 
commonly combined with iron and the pencil lead 
of modern date largely adulterated with anti- 
mony, would not chemical experiment enable the 
formation of an approximately correct opinion as 
to the age of any pencil writing, by testing for 
lead, iron, and antimony ? U. O. N. 


Mipwives (2° §. x. 524.)—The following items 
are taken from a copy of the Register of St. Finn 
Barrs Cathedral, Cork, in my possession. What 
the previous professional training of a midwife at 
this period was, I cannot learn; but they must 
have exhibited some qualification to obtain the 
license. They appear to have been attached to each 
parish and country town. 

“9° Nov. 1685. Joana Toogood uxor Jooloffe Twoo- 
good, de Civit. Corck, licentiata fuit obstetrix infra Civit. 
et Dioces. Corcag. 

“ 15° April, 1686. M* f5. Randolph jurata obstetrix et 
licentiata circa Kinsale. 

“19. Nov. 1686. Anna Sarman de parochia Sanctx 
Trinitatis admissa fuit et jurata obstetrix infra Corck.” 

R. C. 

Cork. 


Severe Frost or 1789 (2" §. x. 511.) — Con- 
sulting some Scotch memorials of the weather, I 
do not find anything relating to the year above- 
mentioned ; but it may be worth a Note to state 
that — 

“The end of the preceding and beginning of the year 
1785, were remarkable for a long continued frost; it 
lasted four months, till the ice upon Clyde broke, 14th 
March. Upon the 21st December the cold was so intense, 
that the thermometer showed twenty degrees below the 
freezing point. At London the continuance of the frost 


| was still longer, being no less than five months and 


twenty-four days, in all one hundred and seventy-six 
days, the longest continuance of frost upon record. The 
great frost in 1739 and 1740 lasted only one hundred and 
three days.” — The History of the City of Glasgow, by 
James Denholm, Glasgow, 1804, 3rd edit. 8vo., p. 91. 


G. N. 
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ProvipEnTIAL Escapes (2™ S. x. 265. 417.) — 
In addition two works may be noted, rather cu- 
rious and scarce : — 

“ Wonderful Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy Dis- 
covered in above Three Hundred Memorable Histories, 
&ec. Faithfully Collected from Ancient and Modern Au- 
thors of undoubted Authority and Credit. By R. Burton, 
Author of the ‘ History of the Wars of Eng! und, and the 
Surprizing Miracles of Nature and Art.’ 12mo., pp. 253.” 

“The S ng Miracles,” pp. 298. 

Both works, Edinburgh, printed by David Pa- 
terson, Lawn-market, respectively 1762—1763. 

G. N. 

Conscrence Money (2™ S. x. 511.)—I cannot 
reply satisfactorily to the Query of Erica, but I 
have it in my conscience to compare his figures 
with the “conscience money ” at the credit of the 
public balance-sheet for the year ending 5th 
March, 1860. 

Hone quotes the “ effect of conscience” as a 
rara avis in his Table Book, but after all, it was 
only worth 360/., whereas “the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acknowledges,” as a matter of busi- 
ness, no less than 16,488/, 4s. 8d.!! Is conscience 
tenderer now 


urpriz 


than then? or was human nature 
less alive to it eighty years ago than now ? 
ate ; Grorce Luioyp. 
Tue Prices or Luanrrwyst (2™ S. x. 99.) — 
Will T. W. farther oblige by giving some ad- 
ditional information from his private collection, or 
inform “ Glwysig, Glan-Nant-y-Llan, Llanffwyst, 
Abergavenny,” who will render any return in his 
power to T. W.? GLwysiG. 


Diary or Sir Erasmus Pariurrs (2™ S. x. 
365. 479.) —“ Thomas Rowney, Esq., and his son 
Tom (the Sir Clement Cotterell on the occasion).” 
Sir Clement Cottrell Master of the Cere- 
monies at the Court of the Georges, and there- 
fore Mr. Thomas Rowney may be supposed to 
have acted in that capacity. Se 
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